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LITERATURE. 
NEW IRELAND. 


New Ireland. By A. M. Sullivan. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1877.) 

The Secret History of the Fenian Conspiracy. 
By John Rutherford. (London: C. 
Kegan Paul & Co., 1877.) 


Turse two books, though of unequal value, 
will both be of use to the student of recent 
Irish history. The former may be called 
autobiographical, and, indeed, owes no small 
part of its interest to this fact. It opens 
before the time at which Mr. Sullivan 
entered public life, when O’Connell was at 
the height of his power, in 1844, But 
though too young to share in the Repeal 
agitation of the great Liberator, he seems to 
have taken an active part in. the Young 
Ireland movement, which collapsed in 1848, 
and to have been an intimate and trusted 
friend of Mr. Smith O’Brien, and his group 
of able and hot-headed lieutenants of the 
Tenant League camp. In this company he 
fought his first political battle against the 
Sadleir-Keogh group, when, taking advan- 
tage of Lord John Russell’s ill-starred 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, they ran up the 
flag of the “ Catholic Defence Association.” 
This policy Mr. Gavan Duffy, then editor of 
the Nation, maintained would destroy a 
popular movement which was bidding 
fair to be successful. ‘ Knaves and hypo- 
crites would rant as Catholics,” and ex- 
tinguish the hopes of Ireland in the flames 
of religious bigotry, and, while “ not serving 
the Church, would lose the land” (vol. i. 
p. 383). Finding these flames spreading 
in spite of his protests, Mr. Duffy resigned 
his editorship, and left Ireland for Australia 
in August, 1855, and Mr. Sullivan became 
sub-editor, succeeding not long afterwards 
to the editor’s chair. From that time until 
his election as member for Louth in the pre- 
sent Parliament (when as a Home Rule can- 
didate he defeated Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
in the county which that gentleman had 
represented for twenty-seven years) Mr. 
Sullivan has taken a leading part in Irish 
politics. He tells the story of that tangled 
web in a series of sketches, vivid and pic- 
turesque in themselves, but which owe much 
of their special interest to the personal ele- 
ment. With a few exceptions (e.g., vol. ii., 
pp. 212, 264), that element is kept within 
the bounds of good taste, and we are glad 
to meet with a devoted Ultramontane and 
uncompromising Home Ruler, who is able 
to state the case of his country as he sees it 
in a form which appeals to the candour and 
calm judgment of his English fellow- 





countrymen ; and after reading his book we 
need no further explanation of the favour- 
able impression its author has already made 
in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Rutherford is a very different man, 
and his book is of an entirely different cha- 
racter. There is nothing personal in it. 
The author is kept in the background. You 
may read through his volumes without 
knowing what are his religious or political 
opinions, or, indeed, whether he is Celt or 
Saxon. But the work he has set himself to 
do he has done thoroughly, and, whatever 
else he may be, he is at any rate a patient 
and industrious writer, and a thorough 
hater of all forms of secret conspiracy. 
Whether the game was worth the candle is 
another question, which we should be in- 
clined to answer in the negative. It seems 
to us scarcely worth while to have devoted 
two stout volumes to the story of the mean 
and savage details of the Fenian conspiracy 
in Great Britain and America. The effect of 
it is rather like that of reading Richardson’s 
Clarissa, where, while acknowledging the 
skilful and minute painting, you rebel 
against the ingenuity which spreads the 
nauseous details of a seduction through 
eight volumes. Of all the prominent actors 
in the conspiracy Cluseret the Communist is 
the only one whom we quit with some feel- 
ing approaching to respect. His plan for 
the rising in Ireland was a singularly bold 
and able one, and he showed himself pre- 
pared to act upon it. Among the rest there 
are a few men of the type of M‘Claferty 
(who learnt his trade under Morgan in the 
American rebellion), whose reckless daring 
saves them from contempt. But with these 
exceptions we find ourselves surrounded by 
a set of blatant profligates, with just cun- 
ning enough to take large advantage of an 
impulsive and excitable people, nursed in 
the memory of real and supposed wrongs. 
Even the notorious informer Corydon, who 
did his work of conspiracy well and faith- 
fully, until the doings and quarrels of his 
chiefs convinced him that the whole business 
was ‘‘a swindle ”’ (vol. ii., p. 269), and then 
turned round and did his best to break it up 
—always flying at big game, and refusing to 
betray the small men while he denounced 
the leaders—stands out as a pleasant por- 
trait among such companions. When the 
two factions into which the American I. R. B. 
(Irish Republican Brotherhood) split, came 
at last, after the shameful collapse in Ireland, 
to Mr. John Mitchell, asking him to take 
the presidentship, he peremptorily declined, 
accompanying his refusal by a paper well 
worth perusal (vol. ii, p. 293). In it he 
likens the presidents of the two sections to 
men each holding a wolf by the ears :— 

“ And now when blunders, failure, and faction 
have brought their affairs to the lowest ebb, and 
the impatient and justly indignant —_ are 
calling for action, those leaders who are holding 
the wolf by the ears politely invite me to take 
charge of these two wolves; request me to take 
and knit up the two ragged ends of an organisa- 
tion originally rotten, and now all tattered and 
torn, and to wear the patched-up things as a robe 
of honour. Of course I respectfully decline ” (ii., 
299). 

It was against this conspiracy that Mr. 
Sullivan and his friends fought steadily 


_ from 1859 till its collapse in 1874; and, 





whatever their other errors or shortcomings 
may have been, at any rate here they were 
doing good service to the country of which 
they are such unwilling citizens, For had 
the leaders of the Gavan Duffy party (or 
Grattan Nationalists, as they styled thei- 
selves—Sullivan, vol. ii, p. 79) joined the 
I. R. B. the results of the conspiracy might 
have been very different. 

But is Fenianism dead after all? Mr. 
Rutherford answers, No. He thinks it is 
reviving on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
instances the recent funeral of John O’Ma- 
hony, the first head-centre of the American 
branch—whose body was carried from New 
York to Glasnevin amid demonstrations 
scarcely inferior to those which accompanied 
McManus’s funeral in 1861—as one proof of 
this revival. As another, he quotes the 
defeat of a Nationalist by a Home Rule 
candidate in a recent Tipperary clection. 
Here, however, he seems to us to be assuming 
a connexion between the Home Rule move- 
ment and Fenianism which does not exist 
in fact. The Home Rulers are the descend- 
ants rather of the Grattan Nationalists than of 
the Fenians. That is, at any rate, the view 
of Mr. Sullivan, to whose chapter on Home 
Rule (vol. ii, p. 300) we must refer all 
readers who desire to satisfy themselves as 
to the origin and probable development of 
the last Irish agitation. On the whole, the 
evidence there given, especially the list of 
the original members of * the Home Govern- 
ment Association of Ireland,” established in 
1870 (see p. 301), inclines us to the belief 
that Fenianism is at an end, and that in tlie 
future, however unreasonable and disagree- 
able from the English point of view the 
methods in vogue for the airing and reform 
of Irish grievances may be, they will not 
again take the form of secret conspiracy led 
by men of no character or position, and for 
the most part profligates and cowards. 
That list is composed of men of every sec- 
tion of Irish society. Orangeman and Catho- 
lic Nationalist, Presbyterian and Quaker, 
Protestant Conservative, Catholic Liberal, 
and Repealer, seem at any rate to have 
stood side by side in May, 1870, and to have 
agreed to resolutions (p. 311) and a plan of 
action intended to secure Irish liberties and 
self-government without endangering the 
unity of theempire. Mr. Sullivan accepts the 
Church and Land reforms of the late Govern- 
ment as the first outpost victories, and looks 
forward with confidence to the final and 
complete triumph of the united army of New 
Ireland. Well, if the Home Government 
Association holds together, and gathers 
strength, he may possibly prove a true 
prophet. England, we may be sure, will 
cease to resist anything like a unanimous 
and deliberate expression of Irish opinion. 
But if the sky falls larks will be cheap. 
These “‘ifs’’ are plaguy fences to jump; and 
though Mr. Sullivan does not crane at his 
fence for a moment, an Englishman cannot 
rise from the perusal of his book with any 
great anxiety as to the safety of the Union. 
At any rate in the “Old Ireland” or “ Ire- 
land in solution” of which he has given us 
these vivid sketches no such cohesion was 
possible for.a moment. Apart from all 
other and deeper considerations, the national 
excitability and passion for fighting would 
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have broken up any such organisation in a 
month. Even Mr. Sullivan himself betrays 
(unconsciously, no doubt) how keenly in 
sympathy he is with this characteristic of 
his countrymen by the evident enjoyment 
with which he describes such scenes as the 
Martin-Greville contest for Longford in 
1870, with the bundle of blackthorns in the 
corner of each committee-room, and “ young 
John Murtagh” (a leading landowner) 
bursting open the door and, without deign- 
ing glance or greeting, tearing off his top- 
coat with the shout of “Sticks, sticks!”’ 
“In an instant every committee-man had 
sprung to the corner of the room where 
some neat timber stood, seized a blackthorn, 
and dashed downstairs and into the street” 
(vol. ii., p. 291). But whether we are right 
or not in our suspicion that Mr. Sullivan 
really considers the interference of the 
police of the Saxon Government vexatious 
on such occasions, there can be no mistake 
as to how the electors regard it. We used 
to think Father Prout’s inimitable faction- 
fight ballad a caricature, in which the 
Mahonys at the close repair to Peg Slat- 
ternly’s— 
‘Tn bumpers to wash down the battle, and drivk to 
the next happy day, 
When, mustherin’ again in a body, we all will go 
leatherin’ away.” 
After reading New Treland it becomes a 
sober matter-or-fact picture. But, whether 
we or Mr. Sullivan are right as to the 
future of the Union matters little, if, as he 
sums up (vol. ii., p. 415), the Irish people 
‘“‘are determined to work out their national 
policy by the agencies of public opinion and 
the weapons of political power.” And at any 
rate it must be a cause of rejoicing to every 
Englishman, that a leading Ultramontane 
Nationalist, who has edited the Nation and 
fought England with tongue and pen for a 
quarter of a century, can see ‘in skies long 
darkened and torn by cloud and storm 
thrice blessed signs of peace and hope” 
appearing in these days. 
Tos. Hucuers, 








Democracy in Europe. 
T. Erskine May. 
& Co., 1877.) 

‘'He author ofa Constitutional History which 

has already reached a fifth edition presents 

us now with two substantial volumes on a | 
subject of the highest interest. The title of | 
the work, Democracy in Europe, may seem 
to court comparison with the well-known 
study of De Tocqueville on La Démocratie 
en Amérique. But the two works have little 
in common but the resemblance of their 
names. Many a reader can probably re- 
member how vividly phrase after phrase of 
the French writer stamped itself upon the 
memory, thanks to the speculative power of 
the thought, and the concentrated earnest- 
ness of style, and the breadth of the gene- 
valising fancy, which, bold and hazardous as 
it might often seem, yet served at least to 
rivet attention and stimulate enquiry. The 
basis of induction seemed, indeed, often 
somewhat narrow, and some impatient 
readers might complain that they were 
treated to a larger dose of questionable 


A History. By Sir 


(London: Longmans 








theory than undoubted fact. There is little 


likelihood of such objections being brought 
against the work before us. It calls itself 
a History upon the title-page—its form is 
that of narrative almost from first to last; 
and it deals in this way with the struggles 
for liberty and the phases of republican ex- 
perience in ancient Greece and Italy, and in 
various States of modern Europe. 

The several chapters of the story must 
teach their lessons in their concrete shapes ; 
for the author does not often stay the 
reader’s course while he distils the essence 
of political philosophy. He adopts, there- 
fore, quite a different method from that of 
Montesquieu, whose “luminous precision” 
he admires; or of Aristotle, whom he cites 
because of “ his remarkable historical insight, 
wholly distinct from his strange theories of 
the religious and social destinies of man- 
kind.” 

There are, however, some general remarks, 
in an Introduction of fifty pages, which are 
meant, perhaps, to be guiding principles to 
the student in his course, or illustrations 
of mature experience. As such they are 
not ambitious in the length or boldness of the 
speculations. There is nothing in them of 
the minuteness of the subtle analysis of the 
Greek philosopher, nor is sober logic often 
sacrificed to epigrammatic point, as was 
sometimes the case in the pages of the 
Espvit des Lois. Weare told that “ the obser- 
vation of human society, under every aspect, 
exhibits the influence of knowledge, and 
intelligent will, upon the affairs of men ;” 
and again that “active enlightenment im- 
proves the social condition of a people.” 
But the author does not mean by this with 
Mr. Buckle to disparage moral causes in 
favour of the intellectual and material; 
though he follows him in his sketch of the 
influence of physical conditions. There 
is little that is fanciful or one-sided in 
these general remarks ; but there is little, 
it may be added, which is specially note- 
worthy. He is in perfect sympathy with 
the modern spirit of society, and observes 
the progress of democracy, not with the 
tone of solemnity, almost of awe, with which 
De Tocqueville wrote, but with the easy 
feeling of contentment which finds perhaps 
a rather platitudinous expression in the 
words, ‘‘ To discern rightly the progress of 
society, and to meet its legitimate claims to 
political influence, has become one of the 
highest functions of statesmanship.” After 
the Introduction come some nine hundred 
pages, which contain a series of sketches of 
the most memorable passages of constitu- 
tional history in ancient and in modern times. 
We pass from the stormy vicissitudes of the 
Greek republics, with all their energy of 
multitudinous life, to the long-protracted 
agony of Roman revolutions ; and thence to 
the brilliant restlessness of the cities of 
mediaeval Italy; to the solid realities of 
freedom so early won and long maintained 
by the Swiss cantons; and to the gallant 
struggle by which the Dutch republicans 
made good their claims of spiritual liberty in 
the face of what seemed overpowering force. 
Then follow more detailed accounts of social 
movements, both in Franceand England, inthe 
forms which they assumed sometimes of revo- 
lutionary outbursts, sometimes of gradual and 
unobtrusive changes. The scenes which are 





thus described are in themselves of such his. 
toric moment, and are often full of such dra. 
matic life, that they can scarcely fail to in. 
terest the reader if only the narrative is fairly 
readable and faithful. It is not written in 


the case before us in the spirit of a partisan; 


there is no trace of any special theory with 
which the facts are made to square; the 
author seems to wish to reproduce impar-. 
tially the information which he has gathered 
for himself. He makes no claim to exten- 
sive learning—speaks, indeed, in the Preface 
very modestly of the sense of his short. 
comings. Accordingly we find in the foot- 
notes of a large part of the work not much 
evidence of the direct use of original autho. 
rities, nothing, certainly, like the wealth of 
illustration which Sir G. Cornewall Lewis 
sometimes lavished in the service of a seem- 
ing truism. 

Yet we could spare the references which 
are given in support of some elementary 
details —as those of the consulship at 
Rome—though it might be of interest to 
learn the reasons which are not supplied for 
the belief that Flaminius was one of the 
noblest of the national worthies who adorned 
the period of the Punic wars. Standard 
authorities, it is true, have been carefully 
consulted: Grote and Curtius and Béck 
for matters of Greek History, Niebuhr and 
Mommsen for the Roman, Sismondi for 
the Mediaeval States of Italy, and Motley 
for the Dutch Republic, not to speak of 
many others for questions of detail, as also 
for the periods of later history. These 
authorities have been for the most part 
used with judgment, and the prominent 
features of society in each age singled out 
for notice. 

The usefulness of such a work depends 
upon the class of readers for whom it is 
intended, and the demand which it is sup- 
posed te meet. Those who have already 
studied the history of the times in question 
will not find much to reward their search in 
the descriptive summaries here presented to 
us; those who have a speculative interest in 
tracing the obscurer laws of social progress 
must not look to Sir T. Erskine May to do 
for them what Aristotle did long ago in 
some departments of the subject, and what 
De Tocqueville, Stein aud Bagehot, Mr. 
Tylor and Sir H. Maine, and others, have 
carried ont in various branches with subtlety 
and erudition mingled. Readers of sufficient 
leisure may perhaps do better to study some 
of the periods in more detail, and gain more 
intimate familiarity with the characters in 
the chief scenes, and with the moving forces 
of the democratic progress. But those who 
have, or think they have, no leisure for such 
studies, and would draw from the circulating 
library their stock of history and philosophy, 
and their materials for judgments on the 
great social questions of the day, will find 
in the work before us, not, perhaps, a very 
definite notion of what democracy should 
mean to them, but at any rate clearly- 
written sketches of great epochs put before 
them in a shape which will not overload 
their memory with facts, nor unduly task 
their powers of abstract thought. 

W. Wotre Cares. 
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Guide to Chaucer and Spenser. By F. G. 
Fleay. (London: William Collins, Sons & 
Co., 1877.) 

Tis little book is evidently written as a 

piece of journeyman work, and is also care- 

less journeyman work. The author has a 

somewhat reckless way of asserting himself, 

in the face of plain evidence, against recog- 
nised Chaucer authorities. 

The first thing that strikes one is that 
Mr. Fleay has left out of his list of Chaucer’s 
works a beautiful “minor poem” of the 
author’s second period, “‘ The Former Age,” 
or “ Aetas prima,” discovered by Mr. Brad- 
shaw, made public in Dr. Morris’s edition in 
1866, and printed again by him from the bet- 
ter MS. in 1868. The reason for Mr. Fleay’s 
omission is obvious. He has evidently 
used only R. Bell’s superseded edition, and 
has not taken the trouble to look carefully 
at the better one by Dr. Morris, though he 
had notice of the existence of the “ Former 
Age” in my Trial-Forewords. 

The next point is that, to make up for the 
omission of the genuine poem, Mr. Fleay puts 
in two doubtful poems, of which one, the 
late Chaucer’s Dream, has been declared 
spurious—on evidence sufficient for any 
man of moderate learning—by Mr. Brad- 
shaw, Prof. ten Brink, Mr. Skeat, and my- 
self, among other men. Yet Mr. Fleay 
asserts that this Dream is genuine, though 
he acknowledges himself so - incredibly 
ignorant of Early English that he cannot 
find the faulty rhymes in the poem, even 
after he has been told that such are there. 
There are several similar opinions in the 
Guide. 

Next try Mr. Fleay on a question of dates 
and facts. Although I warned students that 
Chaucer’s Parlament of Foules could not 
(“hardly,” I said) apply to the embassy in 
1378 (1377, according to Froissart) to ob- 
tain the daughter of the French King as 
Richard II.’s bride—for the point of the 
poem is that the bride should be of age to 
choose for herself—yet Mr. Fleay now cor- 
rects me, and assures us (p. 38) that the 
poem does refer to that event. He has 
evidently guessed at this plain impossibility, 
and made no search whatever about the 
matter, or he would have found that his 
supposed child-bride, whom he makes the 
heroine of this charming poem, had been by 
February, 1378, some months in the grave, 
for she died in the year 1377, at the age of 
seven, our boy-king being then eleven. Let 
us see how a German scholar treats the same 
event. Dr. John Koch, noting—as others 
of us had done—that Froissart makes 
Richard II.’s treaty of marriage with Anne 
of Bohemia delayed for a year, does not stop 
there, as we did, but looks for the Life of her 
brother, King Wenceslaus, and finds that 
there is happily a German translation of it, 
which not only mentions that the princess 
was of age to judge for herself, but that she 
accepted Richard I[.’s proposal, and that 
she had been before betrothed to two foreign 
noblemen successively ; thus giving Chaucer 
a justification for representing her as sued 
by three lovers, one of royal blood, while the 
year’s delay is shown by Froissart. Dr. 
Koch’s is the best, indeed the only reason- 
able, suggestion yet made on this point; Mr. 





Fleay’s infant’s corpse is certainly an impos- 
sible heroine. 

Another instance of Mr. Fleay’s hap- 
hazardness may be cited. Among Chan- 
cer’s minor poems is one—the Hnvoy to 
Scogan — which the poet tells us was 
written when he was “hoar and round 
of shape ;”’ when his friend might call him 
“Old Grizzle;’’ when he never thought 
of waking his Muse again, which rusted in 
its sheath in peace ; when he was living at 
Greenwich “in solitary wilderness,” and 
wanted help, while his friend was at the 
Court with the King at Windsor, and could 
help him, as Chaucer asks him to do; when 
heavy rains—‘“‘a deluge of pestilence’”— 
were falling, evidently directly after 
Michaelmas, which rains Chaucer, as a con- 
ceit, declares were caused by Venus’s tears, 
because Scogan gave up his lady-love aé 
Michaelmas. The poem is plainly late in 
tone, allusion, feeling. Mr. Bradshaw and 
Prof. ten Brink both independently sug- 
gested to me that the autumn rains of 1393 
well suited the poem, and I accepted the 
date, for, not only does Stow say that the 
rains were “ about October,’ which just did 
for the “ Michaelmas,”’ but in 1393 Chaucer 
was poor, and had, “it is nearly certain,” 
only his Lancaster 101. pension and 40s. half- 
yearly for robes, and held no office. Besides, 
on February 28, 1394 he got a grant from 
Richard II. of 201. a year for life, which was 
at any rate soon after, if not because of, the 
application that Scogan was evidently asked 
by Chaucer, in the Envoy, to make to the 
King for him. Moreover, Chaucer had had 
work near Greenwich in 1390. Also this 
Envoy went well with the late Camplaint of 
Venus, in which Chaucer again complained 
of old age dulling his spirit and taking all 
skill out of his remembrance. All the bits 
of evidence harmonised. 

But now comes Mr. Fleay, and tells us 
we are all mistaken. The Envoy was not 
written in 1393, when the post-Michaelmas 
rains were in October, but in 1382, when 
these rains came about St. Thomas’s Day, 
December 21. It was not written when 
Chaucer had let his poetry get rusty, and 
had done the best of his work, but in the 
very year (1382) that he—-according to Mr. 
Fleay—had finished his long (and compara- 
tively youthful) Troilus, and had written 
his lines to his Scrivener and the Complaint 
to Pitye,* and when he had still the whole 
of his most brilliant and best work to do. 
It was not written when Chaucer was living 
at Greenwich, ‘in solitary wilderness,” but 
when he was living with his wife at Aldgate, 
going daily to his work at the Custom 
House in Thames Street—he held two posts 
there then—and writing his rolls with his 
own hand. It was not written when he was 
poor and wanted help, but when he had his 
full official income from both his posts, and 
both his pensions. Thus, on one main point 
of the evidence Mr. Fleay contradicts himself, 
and on every single point the evidence is 
against Mr. Fleay and his 1382 date, 
and in faveur of the trustworthy Chaucer 
scholars and their later date. 

What, then, is the origin of Mr. Fleay’s 





* Mr. Fleay’s date for this poem (1382) is, of 
course, wrong. 





whim? Plainly this. He would not take 
the trouble to consult original authorities, 
but picked up instead (as he ‘tells us, p. 44) 
Bishop Kennett’s History of England (Ast 
ed., 1709), in which the writer has mixed up 
his own Protestant reflections with his state- 
ment of facts in 1382, and said :— 
“Whether this uneven zeal of the Churchmen 
against opinions and doctrines more than vicious 
practices were the cause of those fearful judgments 
which happened at the same time they [the 
Popish bishops] were carrying on their persecu- 
tions, is hard for us peremptorily to determine ; 
but certain it is that many heavy calamities befel 
the nation at this time.” 
Seeing this, and missing the point of the 
poem, which was to get Scogan to appeal to 
Richard II. for Chaucer—to “ mynde his 
frende where it may fructyfye’”’—Mr Fleay, 
withoutany search for a contemporary Lollard 
opinion, carried back the Protestant bishop’s 
notions of 1709 to Chaucer’s time, and in- 
vented the theory that Chaucer wrote his 
poem to ridicule them. And this theory 
Mr. Fleay carries out, though in the process 
(as I have shown) he contradicts himself 
and every allusion in the poem. 

The same kind of twisting evidence to suit 
a whim is seen in Mr. Fleay’s treatment of 
Chaucer’s supposed children. Those late 
critics who adopt the invention of a Philippa 
Roet as Chaucer’s wife, to bear him Thomas 
Chaucer as a supposed son, hold, like 
Nicolas, that Chaucer married about 1366 
or 1367, and that Thomas Chaucer was born 
abont the same year. But Mr. Fleay sees, 
in the Reeve’s Tale, that the miller’s elder 
daughter was 20, and his baby only a few 
months old, so Mr. Fleay turns Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s 1366-7 into 1360-1, and says :— 
“Why did Chaucer adopt the number 20? I 
think because the difference of age between his 
own children was the same as that between the 
miller’s. If the traditional dates are true, 
Chaucer was married in 1360” [that is, in the 
year when he had been taken prisoner and 
ransomed with 16/. from France, and when he 
had, so far as we know, no employment] “ and his 
son Thomas was born in 1361. Lewis's birth is 
fixed at 1581. They, like the miller’s 
children, are just 20 years apart. He could thus 
appeal to a known fact in answer to the palpable 
objection that the incident was improbable.” 

After this, one does not wonder that the 
Court of Love —whose language and MS. 
show it to be about 1500 a.p.—is dated 
1382-3 and put down to Skogan (!); that the 
Flower and the Leaf (no doubt after 1450) is 
also dated “probably 1383;” that Mr. 
Bradshaw’s celebrated lift of Part 2 of 
Group B of the Tales (Shipman to Nun’s 
Priest) up to Part 1 (Man ‘6f Law) is dis- 
regarded, and Part 1 put two Tales after 
Part 2; that the Manciple’s head-link, 
which refers to the morning and the just- 
past night, is put in the afternoon, as 
the eleventh Tale told on the second 
day ; that the spurious Cuckoo and Night- 
ingale and Chaucer’s Dream are declared 
genuine; that the modern and ancient in- 
stances in the Monk’s Tale are treated as 
of the same date; that the absoluteness of 
the successive forms of metre and change of 
subject as tests of chronology is maintamed, 
though most of us grow out of it after a 
year’s work; that guess and whim too often 
take the place of search, knowledge, work, 
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and judgment in Mr. Fleay’s book. As a 
guide it is wholly untrustworthy. Its writer 
should learn, and work at, Early English, 
Chaucer manuscripts and Chaucer’s times 
for six years, and then he may be able to 
produce something that may, to some extent, 
be relied on. F. J. FURNIVALL. 








The Story of the Life of Pius IX. By T. 
Adolphus Trollope. In Two Volumes. 
(London: R. Bentley & Son, 1877.) 


It is obvious from the luxurious appearance 
of this book that it is meant to be read by 
the class of readers who require every in- 
ducement to prevail upon them to undergo 
the exertion. The style and matter of the 
book are adapted with equal care to the same 
end. In several of his previous works Mr. 
Trollope has shown considerable ingenuity 
in trying to hit the exact point to which the 
circulating-library reader may be expected 
to rise; but in no case has he done it with 
such success as in his last attempt, which is 
now before us. 

Mr. Trollope is telling “the story of the 
Life of Pius [X,” and takes full advantage 
of the limitation contained in his title. He 
is engaged with the life of Pius, and only 
mentions such historical facts as are in 
themselves interesting. He gives so much 
of the history of Italy as his readers are 
likely to endure, and when he is afraid of 
becoming tedious says, “ These things, how- 
ever, lie outside our subject,” and hastens 
away. In his mention of the Vatican 
Council especially Mr. Trollope washes his 
hands of all the dull and dry questions 
which gather round it, and gives only the 
plums extracted from Pomponio Leto, of its 
ceremonial, its gossip, and its intrigues. Yet, 
with all this Mr. Trollope is strictly honour- 
able; he has made no place for unfounded 
stories and silly tattle. He has used none 
but legitimate materials, and has shown his 
skill in their combination and arrangement. 

Mr. Trollope makes no pretension to eru- 
dition—nay, he goes out of his way to show 
his readers that he is above small questions 
of verbal accuracy. Thus he quotes a pas- 
sage from Lord Palmerston’s letter to Lord 
Minto in 1847, and tells us in a note, 
“This passage has been re-translated from 
the Italian version [of Farini, whom Mr. 
Trollope is following], and may therefore be 
found not to correspond word for word with 
the English original. The sense is, how- 
ever, accurately given.”” A pedant might 
demur to the assurance so lightly given in 
the last sentence; but Mr. Trollope feels 
sure that his readers will not be pedants. 
In another passage Mr. Trollope shows an 
engaging forgetfulness of the construction 
of a sentence :—‘ And it must have been the 
study of such priests as the present Pontiff 
which first prompted the remark: ‘ With, 
with a woman’s failings, not against them, 
must he work, who seeks her overthrow !’ 
says Taylor in his Van Artevelde.”’ The 
quotation from Taylor is not striking in 
its literary form, nor is the trath which 
it expresses an entirely new one in litera- 
ture. Mr. Trollope might have appropriated 
it without acknowledgment, and would 
probably never have been accused of 





plagiarism. But he wishes to give everyone 
his due, and the artless note which he 
appends to the quotation is sure to win 
every reader’s sympathies. He says: “Or 
in better words to the same effect. I quote 
from memory, and have not the book at 
hand.” 

We have emphasised these two passages 
because they will serve to indicate the his- 
torical and literary value of Mr. Trollope’s 
book, which might be delivered as a series of 
popular lectures and would not sound at all 
dull. Anyone who knows nothing about the 
Pope and wants to know enough to be able 
to talk with an appearance of intelligence 
should certainly read Mr. Trollope’s volumes. 
They are entirely free from bigotry or pre- 
judice, and represent the current English 
opinion which regards the Pope as a de- 
lightful old curiosity, whom every visitor to 
Rome ought to know about and, if possible, 
see. The only strong opinions about the 
character of Pius IX. which Mr. Trollope 
expresses are that he is not always straight- 
forward, and that vanity is his dominant 
passion. He traces the Pope’s career as 
follows: Pius IX. began life as a Liberal, 
because that was popular; but when he 
found that Liberalism meant the destruction 
of the temporal sovereignty, he withdrew 
from its pleasant paths and posed afresh as 
au Infallible Pope. A desire to do some- 
thing startling and draw men’s attention to 
him induced him to plunge into regions of 
theology, and elevate into a dogma the 
belief in the Immaculate Conception ; when 
the novelty of this had worn away the 
Syllabus followed; and then the Vatican 
Council supplied a fresh opportunity for 
attracting notice. Since 1870 a new part 
has been rendered necessary: ‘‘ The scene- 
shifters had barely time to run the new 
decorations into their places before the 
Pontiff came out from behind the scenes in 
the character of the unfortunate prisoner, 
putting his hand through the gratings of his 
prison window, with ‘ Pity the sorrows of a 
poor old man!’”’ This is not very pro- 
found as a view of the fortunes of the Papacy 
under Pius IX. ; yet we have no doubt that 
there is a large class of readers who are 
perfectly content to go no farther, and to 
whom Mr. Trollope’s volumes will be very 
welcome. M. CreiGHron. 








Memorials of the Harl of Stirling and of the 
House of Alewander. By the Rev. Charles 
Rogers, LL.D., Historiographer to the 
Royal Historical Society. (Edinburgh : 
William Paterson, 1877.) 


Tuis is about as unreadable a book as we 
have ever met with, though with the mate- 
rials at hand it might have been one of the 
most interesting. It has been published, we 
are told, “to perpetuate the history and 
celebrate the achievements ”’ of the House 
of Alexander, than which a more honour- 
able could not be found. But we cannot 
believe that the two volumes of some 600 
pages now before us will contribute to the 
attainment of this object. We very much 
doubt whether there are many Alexanders 
who would care to wade through their 
family history as herein set forth, and we 





are pretty certain that no one of any other 
name could be prevailed upon to read the 
volumes through. One half of their con. 
tents might have been summarised in a very 
few pages of accurately-drawn tables of 
pedigree, and these tables would have been 
far more easily consulted by those interested 
in them than can be the interminable pages 
that follow each other, and which contain 
records of nothing worth recording bnt 
births, marriages, and deaths. Take, for 
example, pp. 217-227 in vol. i, and many 
other examples may readily be found. All the 
information and the interest, too, contained 
in these eleven pages might be condensed 
into about as many lines. 

The book, too, is full of mistakes and mis. 
prints. In three different pages of vol. i. 
the same name is spelt three different ways, 
two of them being incorrect; Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges is called Sir Ferdinando Gorge (p. 
60) and Sir Frederick Gorges (p. 59). Why 
is Aurora printed Avrora in p. 36; Darius, 
Darivs at p. 35, when in the next page it is 
printed Darius ; and Kinebequi, or Kenebec, 
Kiwebequi or Keuebeck? for if v is equi- 
valent to w surely w cannot be equivalent 
to ». We suppose by “Sir Dudley 
Carlton, Ambassador President in the Low 
Countries” (p. 236), is meant Sir Dudley 
Carleton, Ambassador Resident in the Low 
Countries. King James styles him “ Our 
Ambassador Resident with the States of the 
United Provinces.” 

That the Barons of Menstrie are of an 
ancient and a noble stock all antiquaries 
are agreed, and no one would for an instant 
doubt. Sir Robert Douglas, who quotes 
authentic documents, tells us that the first 
Baron was Thomas Alexander, who lived in 
the reign of James IV. of Scotland, towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. But the 
most illustrious of the family lived in the 
next century and was the sixth Baron of 
Menstrie, Sir William Alexander, afterwards 
the first Earl of Stirling. He was a courtier 
as well as a poet, as readers of Prof. Masson’s 
Drummond of Hawthornden know ; travelled 
with the Earl of Argyle as a tutor and 
governor, and was the grantee of the whole 
territory of Acadie by the name of Nova 
Scotia. To him was also granted by the 
king the power to make knights baronets 
for the advancement and settlement of the 
territory, and he enjoyed the privilege of 
coining copper money—and so held his rank, 
as the wits of the day alleged, per mare, 
per turners, the latter being the popular de- 
signation of the obnoxious coins, a sort of 
anticipation of Wood’s halfpence. He was 
also Secretary of State to James VL. of Scot- 
land and one of his Privy Council, and by his 
son, King Charles I., was afterwards created 
Earl of Stirling and Viscount Canada, be- 
sides having other honours heaped upon 
him. It is, however, in connexion wit 
Nova Scotia that the name of Sir William 
Alexander will be the best and the longest 
remembered. Fancy reading “ upwards of 
a hundred sonnets wherein he celebrates the 
charms of a rural beauty”! Here is a speci- 
mon :— 


“O! would to God, a way were found, 
That by some secret sympathie unknowne, 
My faire my fancie’s depth might sound, 
And know my state, as clearly as her owne. 
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Then blest, most blest was I, 

No doubt beneathe the skie, 

I were the happiest wight ; 

For if my state they knew, 

It ruthless rockes would rue, 

And mend me if they might.” 
And after these a “ Tragedy,”’ which would 
find but few admirers or readers either in 
this nineteenth century. 

The historical portion of this work is by 
no means accurate. Take, for instance, the 
assertion, in vol. i p. 59, in reference to 
the seizure in 1613 by Samuel Argoll of a 
fort and his dislodging the French “on the 
ground of an alleged encroachment on the 
English limits of Virginia ;” Dr. Rogers 
says, “ Of this proceeding no complaint was 
made by the Government of France, nor at 
the time did it attract any special notice 
from the Court of England.” In point of 
fact, Argoll’s exploits did attract special 
notice, not only in England, but in France 
and also in Spain. Montmorency, Admiral 
of France, addressed a strong remonstrance 
to King James himself against Argoll’s 
proceedings. He reminded the king that 
the French had had possession of New 
France for more than eighty years, and that 
the settlement which had been attacked by 
Argoll had been made at an expense of 
100,000 livres by the Marchioness of Guerche- 
ville, lady of honour to the queen, by express 
permission of the King of France. Mdme. 
de Guercheville herself supplicated the Eng- 
lish Government through Secretary Win- 
wood for reparation for the great wrong she 
had suffered, and for the release of the 
French who had been taken prisoners and 
were still detained in Virginia. The English 
Ambassador at Paris, Sir Thomas Edmondes, 
also wrote to Secretary Winwood that the 
Queen of France told him the complaints 
made to her of the spoils committed upon 
the French by His Majesty’s subjects were 
so urgent that she was forced ‘to make an 
extraordinary instance of the same.” And, 
lastly, the French Ambassador in England, 
M. de Buisseaux, was especially charged by 
his Government to make a formal complaint 
to King James of Argoll’s proceedings ; to 
which was answered :— 

“That Madame de Guercheville had no reason to 
complain nor to expect any reparation, for that 
she had forcibly entered the Territory of said 
Colony to settle and traffic there without permis- 
sion, and to the prejudice of the treaties and the 
good intelligence that existed between the two 
Kings,” 

_ Neither is the statement accurate in vol. 
L, pp. 200-1, that 

“ When the French obtained occupation of Canada 
and New Scotland in 1632, the Earl’s connexion 
with these territories virtually ceased. A large 
part of New England, including the whole of 
Long Island, granted him by the Plymouth Com-. 
pany in 1635, was in 1664 bestowed by Charles IT. 
on his brother, the Duke of York ; subsequently 
the French gained possession [the italics are ours}. 
These territories were included in the conquest 
of General Nicholson in 1710, and were con- 
firmed to Britain [Great Britain, we suppose, is 
meant] in 1713 by the Treaty of Utrecht.’ 

The French certainly never had possession 
of Long Island; it was not conquered by 
General Nicholson; nor is it in any wa 
referred to in the Treaty of Utrecht. The 
facts are these:—When that part of New 
England called New York, with Long 





Island, was granted to the Duke of York 
in 1668, the Duke offered to the then Earl 
of Stirling, who represented to a committee 
of the Privy Council his claim to Long 
Island, 3,500/. for his interest in that island, 
and in 1674, in consideration of the Earl of 
Stirling releasing his right to the colony of 
New York, the Duke agreed to give him a 
pension of 300/. per annum for life, to be 
paid out of the net profits of the revenue of 
New York, “ when there should be a sur- 
plusage sufficient for it.” This pension, 
however, fellinto arrears for fourteen years, 
and in August, 1689, soon after William ITI. 
came to the throne, the king directed that the 
said pension of 300]. per annum should be 
paid to the Earl of Stirling, “ out of the sur- 
plusage of the net profits of the revenue, the 
charges of government being first deducted.” 
And, further, the Earl of Stirling or his 
agent was empowered to inspect the public 
accounts of the colony, so “ that he might 
be fully informed of the neat profits of the 
revenue there.” 

There is a curious story told in Strafford’s 
Letters and Despatches (ii., 141-2) of the 
third son of Lord Stirling, Henry Alexander, 
in relation to his marriage, which is worth 
repeating. The letter is addressed to the 
Rev. G. Garrard (not Garrand). 

“A grandchild of Vanlore’s—rich Peter Vanlore 
—was to be married to a son of Sir Thomas 
Read’s ; he who lay seven years in the Fleet, and 
spent but 18d. a week; he lives now at Brocket 
Hall, near Hatfield. Read hath estated upon this 
second son of his 1,500/. a year; and a match 
was intended with Mrs. Vanlore, who had a por- 
tion of 4,000/. and 400/. a year after the death of 
her father, young Peter; Monday the 11th of this 
month [not the 18th] they were to be married; 
the day before, in the afternoon, she sends 
to speak with one Mr, Alexander, a third 
son of the Earle of Stirling, Secretary of Scotland 
here; he comes, finds her at cards, Mr. Read sit- 
ting by her : she whispers him in the ear, asking 
him if he had a coach (he was of her acquaintance 
before), he said, yes; she desired Mr. Read to play 
her game, and went to her chamber, Mr. Alex- 
ander going along with her. Being there, she told 
him, that to satisfy her friends, she had given way 
to marry the gentleman he saw, but her affection 
was more to him; if his were so to her, she would 
instantly go away with him in his coach, and be 
married. So he carried her to Greenwich, where 
they were married by six that evening.” 

All honour to the noble representative of 
the House of Alexander and the gallant 
Commander of “ Alexander’s Horse” during 
the terrible Indian Mutiny. We most cordially 
echo the wish expressed in the Dedication 
of these Memorials, “that he may (long] be 
spared to crown a youth of labour by an age 
of ease.” W. Noer Sarnspury. 








NEW NOVELS. 

A Douce Lass. By the Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline.” In Two Volumes. (London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1877.) 

A Laggard in Love. By Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip). In Three Volumes. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1877.) 

The Squire’s Courtship. By Mrs. Mackenzie 
Daniel. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Hurst & Blackett, 1877.) 

Paulina’s Ambition. By Edis Searle. (Lon- 
don: Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, 1878.) 


Tere is always certain to be conscientious 
work, much equable and graceful writing, 





and marked power of observation, in a book 
by the author of Citoyenne Jacqueline; nor 
is A Douce Lass an exception to the rule. 
There is true graphic faculty exhibited in 
the description of the scenery, population, 
and habits of Oatness, the Scottish fishing- 
town on the east coast, which is the centre 
of the action. And the leading character of 
the story—by no means the heroine, but a 
son of the town, a merchant skipper, named 
Thomas Ord, who has returned home with 
great wealth acquired in the India and 
China trade—is drawn with much life and 
colour. He is depicted as a man of much 
surface good-nature, and lavish of his wealth, 
but hard, selfish, pushing, vulgar, purse- 
proud, and overbearing, yet with an ad- 
mixture of better qualities which make 
it not merely possible to tolerate, but even 
in a way to like him. As a foil to this 
figure, painted in with broad body-colour and 
high lights, comes the “‘ douce lass” herself, 
Charlotte Wedderburn (the eldest daughter 
of an impoverished gentleman, representative 
of a family once the most important in the 
district), who is little more than a sepia 
sketch by comparison, The author has pur- 
posely subdued the tones throughout, in 
order to create an impression of sweet 
quietness and cultured repose, united with 
high principles and a reasonably firm will; 
but in truth the portrait is not a very striking 
one, nor likely to be remembered next 
season. Charlotte is too much helped-out 
by description, and there is little in her own 
words and acts to differentiate her from ten 
thousand other inconspicuous young ladies, 
so that we have to fall back upon what we 
are told indirectly of her feelings and 
motives to get a clear notion of her at all, 
and that notion is certainly not so flattering 
as the one the writer wishes us to conceive. 
There is much more real art and true effect 
produced by the homely surroundings of the 
three old maids of the dairy-farm, Miss 
Eelen, Miss Jean, and Miss Suffie [Sophia 
or Sophronia ?] Quhair of Sandycroft, whose 
quiet poverty is boldly contrasted with 
the sluttish prosperity of Bell Aikenhead, 
their married sister, wife of the leading 
grocer of the town. All the scenes in which 
these humbler folk take part are fresh and 
readable, but we are on more conventional 
ground with the Wedderburns of the Park, 
and though there is skill shown there too, 
much less interest is aroused; while Miss 
Charlotte finds such admiratle reasons for 
obeying her managing mamma, and marry- 
ing Captain Ord to avert a financial crisis in 
the family, though she has a favoured lover 
abroad, that no great relief is experienced 
at the double catastrophe which extricates 
her from her difficulty, especially as one of 
the two events of which that catastrophe 
consists would be adequate to break off the 
Ord match, and thus there is a sense of 
wasteful use of incident produced, albeit 
the closing scene of this episode is really 
dramatic. We would offer one minor cor- 
rection in a matter of detail. Captain Spens, 
the favoured suitor for Miss Wedderburn’s 
hand, was not at all likely to see the 
Southern Cross from his quarters at Ran- 
goon, seeing'that Rangoon is 163° north of 
the equator. 

Mrs. Cudlip’s latest story is in some 
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respects an improvement on more than one 
of its predecessors, from whose gravest 
faults it is reasonably free; but it is not a 
pleasant, a wholesome, or a well-bred book ; 
nor, in spite of some unquestionably clever 
writing in parts, is it skilfully put together. 
There is a certain lack of clearness in the 
plot, and the various incidents in it might, 
with the exception of all but two, be cut out 
as mere episodes withont affecting the story 
seriously. Of course, if all were cut out, 
there would be no story left, but the experi- 
enced reader feels as he goes along that no 
one of them does much for the narrative, or 
is really indispensable. Then, there is a 
serious mistake in one of the characters who 
plays a leading part in the novel, Sir 
Oliver Galton, an ill-conditioned, ill-tempered 
clergyman, who unexpectedly succeeds to a 
wealthy baronetcy in the first chapter. The 
mistake is in depicting him, a man of old 
family, university education, and early fami- 
liarity with good society, as being not merely 
surly and fractious, which is quite com- 
patible with such antecedents, but as grossly 
lacking in ordinary civility of manners to 
ladies. Now, men who have been used to 
the ways of good society may deteriorate in 
a hundred things, and become utterly worth- 
less, besides being domestic bullies of the 
coarsest sort. But they do not so lose their 
surface polish as to be incapable of behaving 
themselves with at least a show of courtesy 
to ladies not under their control, which is 
the account Mrs. Cudlip gives of Sir Oliver 
Galton. There are ill-bred clergymen in 
abundance ; and the clerical beggar-on-horse- 
back is a most unlovely spectacle, to be met 
with occasionally wellnigh in the very high- 
est place of the profession, but wherever the 
species is found, there have been no such 
advantages of birth and breeding as Mrs, 
Cudlip’s Sir Oliver could boast. There 
are, however, greater artistic faults than 
this. The whole book lies in an atmo- 
sphere of husband-hunting, pursued without 
disguise or modesty by every woman in the 
story save two, one of whom is married, and 
another is a mere subordinate character. 
There is, for the most part, a hard un- 
womanly tone of the chase and market 
about the talk on this subject; and if it be 
replied that such is in fact the staple of 
feminine thought and conversation, at least 
it ought not to be from a woman’s pen that 
the indictment should come. ‘(he model 
young lady, who finally carries off the 
hero, a very selfish and contemptible one, is 
a domineering prude, who takes it upon her 
to lecture from the height of her wisdom 
and virtue everyone she comes in contact 
with, till she forcibly reminds us of those 
pests of society thirty years ago—the Rugby 
prigs—who fancied their school the moral 
and intellectual centre of the universe, and 
themselves the apostles commissioned to 
enlighten the world, especially that part of 
it which consisted of their own grand- 
mothers. But, in truth, Alice Adair’s 
manners are no worse than those of the 
other characters, for not one exhibits any 
marks of true refinement or social ease ; yet 
the young Dowager Lady Galton, who dis- 
putes the possession of the laggard lover for 
along time with her, is so far the less dis- 
agreeable character of the two that one is 





forced to protest against the clumsy and 
violent ending which consigns her to a 
lunatic asylum, while her more fortunate 
rival, who was nearly ready to console her- 
self elsewhere, lands her fish at last. There 
is an unhealthy cynicism, indeed, about the 
entire close of the story, which would mar 
its effect, had it even been pleasanter in the 
earlier portion, and it is much to be wished 
that Mrs. Cudlip, who does possess a certain 
quantity of crude, undisciplined literary 
power, would choose better themes, and sub- 
mit her works to some critic with a more 
refined taste than her own, before commit- 
ting them to the verdict of the public. 

The Squire’s Courtship is a quiet autobio- 
graphical story of the school of St. Olave’s, 
and, like that tale, narrates the fortunes of 
a young lady who falls in love with and is 
engaged to the wrong man, but contrives in 
the long run to fall in love with and marry 
the right one, a previously - disregarded 
suitor. It differs in one respect from seve- 
ral novels with the same motive, in that no 
great blame is attached to the unfaithful 
wooer, who is described, not as a villain, 
but as an indolent, imaginative man, sorely 
unwilling to work for his bread, and tempted 
by the sudden loss of his private means to 
marry money, the said money belonging to 
his first love’s dearest friend. The plot is 
on the whole fairly well worked out, al- 
though there are all the usual defects of 
monologue observable; but the characters, 
except those of two amiable old spinsters, 
are too vaguely drawn and coloured. The 
idea of the clever, refined, di/eftante sensua- 
list, Heber Marsden, is well conceived; but 
Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel has not been able to 
embody it successfully, and it leaves but 
little impression. Nor does the autobio- 
graphical heroine maintain the part she is 
intended to fill; while her relations to her 


‘father, aud her account of their intercourse, 


recall unpleasantly the very objectionable 
young woman in Miss Rhoda Broughton’s 
first novel, Cometh up as a Flower, albeit she 
is meant to stand on a much higher level. 
Mildred Earnshaw, the secondary heroine, 
is rather better done, but not conspicuously 
so; and the squire, whose successful court- 
ship furnishes the title (not earned, by the 
by, till nearly the close of the third volume), 
is a mere good-natured lout, with no distinc- 
tive features whatever. 

Paulina’s Ambition, as may be conjectured 
from the name of the house which publishes 
it, is a religious novelette ; but it is much 
above the ordinary level of that class of 
literature, for, though it makes no preten- 
sions to exceptional power, the leading per- 
sonages are of flesh and blood, and not 
mere lay figures to hang opinions on; there 
is a total absence of goodiness; the model 
Christian of the story is a common-sense old 
lady, without a particle of sentiment, dog- 
matism, or conventional piety; and almost 
the only artistic faults in evolving the plot 
are that the husband found at Jast for 
the heroine is scarcely masculine enough to 
have won a girl of her vigorous tempera- 
ment, while the failure in life made by 
another of the ladies, owing to her too entire 
self-confidence in her own excellence and 
saintliness, isnot worked out as a foil, which 
it should have been, but is left mainly to 





inference drawn from a few words in a con- 
versation which has no bearing on the plot. 
Had this been otherwise, Paulina’s Ambi- 
tion, despite a little dryness of treatment, 
would have taken a very good place indeed 
among books of its kind. As matters stand, 
it merely serves to show that its author is 
capable of doing much better, as, indeed, she 
has done before, when she gave us a dog as 
the hero of a story. 
Ricnarp F, Lirr.epae. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Law Relating to Trustee and Post Office 
Savings Banks. By Urquhart A. Forbes, Barrister- 
at-law. (Hardwicke and Bogue.) A useful little 
book to those who are capable of understanding 
it. It contains all the Acts of Parliament bearing 
upon the subject, together with two leading cases. 
To these Mr. Forbes has subjoined a valuable 
array of notes, chiefly based upon the decisions 
and awards made by the Barrister and Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, which are not available to 
the public. The Index is copious and accurate. 
We could have wished that the historical sketch 
had been more full, and that a popular chapter 
had been added upon the general position of 
Savings Banks in this country—a matter of great 
social interest. But Mr. Forbes has preferred to 
confine himself to the dry legal aspect of his 
subject. 


Practical Advice to Testators and Evecutors. By 
William Phippen. (Hamilton, Adams and Co.) 
This is not a legal treatise, but a practical guide 
to common persons when they find themselves in 
the position of having been appointed executors. 
It is concerned rather with their administrative 
duties than their legal obligations, and should be 
of use in those frequent cases in which economy 
forbids the perpetual reference to a solicitor. The 
financial aspect of the subject, where law ends 
and accounts begin, is especially well treated. 


Miscellany Accounts of the Diocese of Carlisle, 
with the Terriers delivered in to me at my Primary 
Visitation, By William Nicolson, late Bishop 
of Carlisle. Edited by R. S. Ferguson. (London 
and. Carlisle.) The manuscript of which this 
volume is an imprint is preserved among the re- 
cords in the custody of the Dean and Chapter of 
Carlisle. It is entirely in the handwriting of 
Bishop Nicolson, the learned compiler of the 
English, Scotch, and Irish Historical Libraries. 
As the bishop was a studious antiquary, a fellow- 
labourer with such men as Dugdale and Hickes, 
it was to be expected that the notes made by him 
on his first visitation tour would contain many 
things of interest. We did not, however, look 
for such a dark picture as this book furnishes. All 
of us who have any knowledge of the state of 
things in the Border country are aware that, from 
the period of the Reformation to one almost 
within the memory of old men who are still 
among us, the condition of the Church-fabrics 
was far from excellent, but we imagine that there 
are very few who have dared to picture to them- 
selves a condition of affairs half so disgraceful as 
the reality which these episcopal memoranda 
bring to light. The utter neglect into which the 
churches had fallen in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century makes it a wonder to us 
that there should now be left a single remnant 
of old ecclesiastical architecture in the diocese. 
The mediaeval builders did their work so well 
that mere neglect produces complete ruin but 
slowly when not aided by the hands of the 
fanatic or the restorer. Of the religious zeal 


which exhibits itself in the destruction of beauti- 
ful objects there seems to have been little in this 
part of the north country. The churches have 
perished from neglect alone. 


The following ac- 
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~ eount of what the bishop saw at Stapleton is not 


an unfair picture of many other parishes :— 
“The roof is so miserably shatter’d and broken 
that it cannot be safe sitting underit . . . in 
stormy weather. Not one pane of glass in any of 
the windows, no reading-desk, nor did they ever hear 
that they hada bell. . . . They hap’ned to bring 
a corpse to be buried, according to the custom of the 

lace, without any service, whilst we were there. I 
desired Mr. Benson, my chaplain, to officiate; but he 
eould find only some few scraps of a common prayer- 
book, and an insufferably torn bible of the old trans- 
lation. There was no surplice, nor did ever any such 
thing, as far as any present could remember, belong 
to this church. One of ’em told us that sometimes, 
on an Easter-day, the parson had brought a surplice 
with him; had administered ye sacrament in it, but 
even that ordinance, amongst the rest, was most com- 
monly celebrated without one.” 
The bishop mentions that in sundry places Dissen- 
ters abounded. The circumstance is not wonderful 
when the religion which the State supplied was 
administered in this fashion. In two instances the 
bishop found the communion-table standing east 
and west, and at Ravenstonedale he was told that 
it had been the custom for the manor court to be 
held in the chancel of the church. He speaks of 
it asa tradition, and had evidently some hesita- 
tion in believing the story. Itis in all probability, 
however, quite true. We have evidence that the 
manor court called Temple Court was formerly 
held in the church of St. Mary and St. John 
Baptist at Dunwich, and that business of a similar 
nature, allowing for differences of national law, 
used to be transacted in the church of Arbroath, 
While the bishop was at Camerton, he notes that 
Aaron Wedgewood, a potter of Ribton, brought 
a child to be baptised, who was christened 
Margaret. Can anyone tell us who these Wedge- 
woods were? The name is so uncommon that 
we can hardly believe they were not in some way 
akin to him who has made it ever memorable in 
the history of art. With a reverent care which 
modern bishops and archdeacons would do well 
to imitate, Dr. Nicolson caused transcripts to be 
made of the monumental inscriptions in the 
churches he visited; by this forethought much 
genealogical evidence has come down to us which 
would otherwise have perished. Among the 
seventeenth-century epitaphs are some rather 
more absurd than any genuine ones we have 
elsewhere seen. Of a lady buried at Barton we 
are told— 

“ At her appearance the noon-sun 

Blush’d and shrunk in, ’cause quite outdone. 

In her concentre did all graces dwell ; 

God pluck’d my Rose that He might take a smell.” 


The Spartan and Theban Supremacies. By ©. 
Sankey, The Rise of the Macedonian Empire. 
By A. M. Curteis. [Epochs of Ancient His- 
tory Series.] (Longmans.) We hope that the 
appearance of these two handbooks is a sign 
that the fourth century 3.c. is winning its proper 
place in the educational curriculum of the day, 
and that Greek history will no longer be treated 
as if it ended abruptly with the last lines of 
Thucydides, only to reappear for a brief space in 
the orations of Demosthenes. The two books 
should be reviewed as it seems they are intended 
to be read, in close connexion with each other. 
Mr. Sankey’s lot is cast amid the ceaseless unpro- 
gressive ebb and flow of Greek political life be- 
tween the capture of Athens in 404 B.c. and the 
battle cf Mantineia in 362 n.c., while Mr. Curteis 
rapidly sketches the rise of that power which first 
put an end to the independent existence of the 
Greek States and then opened to Greek civilisation 
@ new and a wider career. In many respects both 
books maintain a creditably high standard of 
accuracy and intelligence. The more pictorial 
aspects of the history, its prominent incidents, 
and the chief actors in them, are, as might be 
expected in works of an elementary character, 
those on which most pains have been bestowed. 

€ narrative is clear and lively; there are good 
plans of the principal battles, and some useful 





maps. At the same time we question whether 
something more might not have been done to 
explain those undercurrents of life and thought 
which form at least a valuable commentary upon 
the regular march of events. The governing ideas 
should have their place beside the leading actors 
of a period, and especially in such a century of 
decay and growth as the fourth. Mr. Sankey, 
indeed, devotes a chapter to Socrates, but without 
throwing much light on the state of political feel- 
ing in his day. Yet political speculation was 
everywhere active, and in not a few cases with a 
direct practical bearing. Macedon owed much 
to the abilities of her rulers and the dissensions of 
her foes; but she owed much also to the general 
consciousness that the existing foundations of 
Greek political life were giving way. The dislike 
of the educated and wealthy to democracy, the 
growing impatience with the parochialism of ordi- 
nary Greek politics, and the half-cynical scepticism 
developed by years of anarchy, are all important 
factors in the history. Nur less so were those 
vague desires for Hellenic union, for a wise and 
strong ruler, and for a free career for Hellenic 
civilisation, which meet us in the pages of 
Xenophon, of Isocrates, and even of Aristotle, and 
which found their fulfilment in the person and in 
the conquests of Alexander. It is, then, the in- 
adequate recognition of these elements in the 
history that makes both these books incomplete. 
In details there is little that calls for remark, 
though we must take exception to Mr, Sankey’s 
definition (p. 91) of the Laconian Perioikoi as 
“rural tribes,” a definition barely applicable to 
a class which to a large extent lived in towns and 
was engaged in mercantile pursuits. 


Mr. T. S. Taytor, the author of First Prin- 
ciples of English History (Ielfe Brothers), wishes 
to save schoolboys from floundering in a sea of 
dates, names, and events, and to give them “a 
clear idea of the order of those great events and 
great men by whose aid the English Constitution 
of the present day has been gradually developed.” 
This idea of fixing the attention on a few im- 
portant points is undoubtedly good, but the 
execution is hardly equal to the plan. If con- 
stitutional progress is to be illustrated, why should 
the Crusades be given in the first rank of events 
and the great judicial reforms of Henry II. 
relegated in a most incomplete form to a secondary 
listP Why, too, should the Crimean War, and, 
strangest of all, “Queen Victoria, Empress of 
India, 1876,’ be fixed on as among the twenty 
“leading names and events” of history? This, 
however, is a matter of opinion; but it is no 
matter of opinion that Harold was not the son 
of an Earl of Kent; that Robert, the son of 
the Conqueror, took no part in the second 
Crusade; or that it is incorrect to say that 
the first Parliament to which not only represen- 
tatives of boroughs but even knights of the 
shire were admitted was that summoned by 
Simon de Montfort. ; 


Mr. Rowtry’s Settlement of the Constitution, 
1689-1784 [Epochs of English History] (Long- 
mans), gives a clear account of a period which it is 
difficult to render interesting to the young. Mis 
language is simple and easily understood, while he 
avoids the queer archaisms with which Mr. York 
Powell opened the series. No doubt it is difficult, 
on so small a scale, to catch the attention by vivid 
descriptions. But Mr. Rowley never even makes 
the attempt. He is probably the only writer who 
ever gave an account of Hawke’s fight with 
Conflans in Quiberon Bay without telling the 
story of the Admiral’s reply to the remonstrances 
of the pilot. All he gives us is:— 

“This battle was fought in the midst of a raging 
storm, among dangerous rocks and shoals, well known 
to the French, but not to the English. It was an awful 
scene; three French ships were sunk or burnt; two 
struck their flags; the rest were chased into the river 
Vilaine or Charente.” 

Macaulay’s account of the matter is not much 
longer; but the one is a story which will never 





be forgotten: the other makes no impression 
whatever. Itis to be feared that Mr. Rowley’s 
deficiency in descriptive power will do harm to 
his otherwise excellent work with the young 
people for whom it is intended. 


Der Werth, Eine neue Theorie desselben, 
Von C, L. Moll, Professor am Polytechnikum am 
Riga. (Leipzig: Felix.) Prof. Moll does not 
put forward his theory of Value as simply an 
economic exposition of the subject. He thinks 
it a misfortune that it should have fallen into the 
hands of economists exclusively, there being other 
departments of philosophy and thought besides 
political economy in which just conceptions of 
Value are important. His definition of Value 
postulates only an object and a person to whom 
the object is useful or desirable for some end or 
purpose ; hence the object becomes valuable as 
conducing to this end. And we are ready to 
concede that an investigation of the purposes 
which articles possessing value serve, and of the 
causes which thus generate a demand for them, is 
a help to sound ideas in both economics and other 
fields of study. But the term Value is needful in 
political ‘economy to denote more than the useful- 
ness of articles in respect of the ends to which 
they are means ; and economists ought not to give 
it up for employment in a different sense. A 
single object, apart from others, cannot possess 
value in the commercial or economic sense, how- 
ever useful it may be to one or more persons; 
there must be some other object or objects to 
which its value is relative, and in which it is 
estimated. Neither will mere usefulness on the 
part of each of a plurality of objects give them 
value, if they are to be had without limit for no- 
thing and without labour—like air and fresh 
water in a new region with few inhabitants and 
abundant springs. Prof. Moll is not justified in 
giving the term a different signification, although 
his own exposition, in the sense in which he em- 
ploys it, may be worthy of attention. It may at 
any rate be commended to the consideration of eco- 
nomists who, like Mr. W. Stanley Jevons and M, 
Léon Walras, of Lausanne, take an interest in the 
mathematical treatment of economic problems, 
To us the urgent need in political economy ap- 
pears to be for quite another method, since we 
can neyer get hold of the laws of econowic phe- 
nomena by mathematical processes. The varia- 
tions in prices, for example, mathematically de- 
ducible from assumptions, would not correspond, 
even approximately, with the actual variations. 
What is obtained, therefore, is simply a mathe- 
matical exercise, not the solution of an economic 
problem. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A widk circle of the admirers of Joseph and his 
Brethren will be grieved to learn that Mr. Wells, 
who has for many years resided at Marseilles, is 
in a very weak and suflering condition of health; 
this does not, however, prevent the venerable 
poet from revising some important additions to be 
made in the next edition of his greatdrama. We 
understand that one of these new scenes reintro- 
duces, in a very striking manner, the figure of 
Phraxenor, who at present, it will be remem- 
bered, disappears rather early in the story. 


Mr. Reeinatp PaLGRAve has, we understand, 
rewritten the little book which he published some 
years ago upon the history and practice of the 
House of Commons. THe has endeavoured to 
delineate the typical character of that assembly 
by quaint extracts from the Journals, and by all 
the descriptive stories he could collect, from the 
days of Queen Elizabeth to the present session. 
He has also added a chapter to show how the 
relations between the Crown and Parliament 
affect the usages of the House, and the position of 
our representatives regarding the expenditure of 
public money. This new edition will be published 
early next year by Messrs. Macmillan and Co, 
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In addition to Portuguese, which, as mentioned 
in the Times, November 27, has just been enriched 
by a translation of Shakspere, another language 
has lately made the first attempt at naturalising 
the English dramatist—viz. Platt-deutsch. A 
translation of the Merry Wives of Windsor, by 
Dr. Dorr, has been published at Elbing, with an 
introduction by Klaus Groth. 


WE are requested to state that the letters 
“F.R.S.” were appended to Mr. Wallace’s name 
at the head of his article on “ Spiritualism ” in 
this month’s Fraser by a mistake with which Mr. 
Wallace himself had nothing whatever to do. 


The Life and Times of the Right Hon, John 
Bright, by W. Robertson, author of Rochdale, 
Past and Present, will be published at the Ob- 
server office, Rochdale, on December 15 next. It 
will trace Mr. Bright’s ancestry from the year 
1684. 

A votumer will shortly be published entitled 
Justification of Life: its Nature, Antecedents, and 
Results, by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, Rector of 
Honiton. 

Messrs. BacsizrrR AND Sons have in prepara- 
tion Studies on the Times of Abraham, by the 
Rev. H. G. Tomkins. This work aims at giving 
a graphic account of the civilised world in which 
Abraham lived, from Elam on the east to Egypt 
on the west, drawn from all the existing results 
of Egyptological and Assyriological research. 


On Wednesday December 5, M. Francois Le- 
normant commenced a course of lectures on 
Archaeology, at the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris. His subject this year is “The Monu- 
ments illustrating the Worship and the Mysteries 
of Bacchus in Greece and Rome.” The lectures 
will be continued on every Wednesday and 
Friday, at half-past one o'clock. Messrs. Bagster, 
it may be mentioned, are just publishing the en- 
larged English edition of M. Lenormant’s Chaldean 
Magic. 

WE have received from the Oxford University 
Press Warehouse “ the only Bible with Apocrypha 
and Prayer Book complete that has been printed 
in red and black.” It is a beautiful specimen of 
typography. 

Messrs. KERBY AND ENDEAN will issue shortly 
From Calais to Karlsbad, by Mr. T. Louis Oxley. 


A SERVICEABLE addition to our topographical 
knowledge has been made by Mr. John Batty, 
whose little History of Rothwell, in Yorkshire, 
shows great industry and research. Rothwell is 
best known in general history as being the place 
where a Treaty of Neutrality was signed during 
the early days of the Civil Wars, It is a place 
of great antiquity, and the authentic records of 
its rise and progress have a general value in our 
kingdom’s annals which should give this work a 
more than local circulation. 


Messrs, LoNGMANS announce a Life of Sir 
Martin Frobisher, by the Rev. I’. Jones. ; 


“Ourpa” has written the principal story, 
“The Marriage-Plate,” for the Whitehall Annual, 
to be published on December 18, 


THE Revista Europea for November 16 has an 
interesting sketch of the history of brigandage in 
Sicily, by Signor Modestino Siculo, who pleads 
for an abolition on the part of the Italian Govern- 
ment of the causes of discontent in Sicily and for 
a wider spread of education as the surest methods 
of getting rid of the pest. Signor di Muricce 
contributes a paper read before the Alpine Club 
of. Bologna on the volcanoes of Italy. Prof. 
Alcibiade Moretti publishes a specimen of an 
Italian translation of Moliére, which is flowing 
and easy, though not very pointed. 


Pror. Gnesorro has published an important 
work, L’Eloquenza in Atene ed in Roma al tempo 
delle libere istituzioni (Padova: Rondi), in which 
he treats of the art of oratory in Greece and 
Rome, and examines from a literary point of view 
the chief orators of antiquity. 





Tnovcn Mr. Furnivall’s hope, expressed in 
1868, that his Chaucer work might be used by 
Prof. Child for an edition of the Canterbury 
Tales in the United States, has not yet been grati- 
fied, yet Prof. Lounsbury, of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School of Yale College, Newhaven, U.S., has 
just produced a school edition of the Parlament 
of Foules, the most humorous and pleasant of 
Chaucer’s Second-Period works, based on the ten 
manuscripts printed by Mr. Furnivall for the 
Chaucer Society in 1871, his Trial-Forewords, 
and Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s englished extract from 
the Teseide in it, and on Prof. Child’s paper on 
“Chaucer’s Final e,” &c., &c. Prof. Lounsbury 
gives a free translation of the Somntum Scipionis 
used in the poem, an introduction, notes, and 
glossary. He rightly bases his text on Mr. Brad- 
shaw's favourite MS.—Gg. 4, 27 in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge—and notes all his 
variations from it, but unfortunately does not give 
the collations of the other MSS. to justify his 
changes. He leaves, too, unnoticed the rhyming 
of the perfect te with the past participle ¢ in lines 
121-4 (not allowed in the Canterbury Tales), and 
of the infinitive say, without its e as in seye, 382, 
655, with the perfect “ she day,” and “to my pay,” 
in 268-271. ILis book was also printed before Dr. 
John Koch’s valuable suggestions as to the date and 
personages of Chaucer’s poem were made public. 
But, notwithstanding these and some other draw- 
backs, Prof. Lounsbury’s edition of the Parlament 
is the best yet published, and should find its way 
on to English scholars’ shelves. 


Tue Old French Text Society will issue three 
volumes for 1877, but though two are ready, they 
will not be delivered till the middle of January 
next. In 1878 the society hopes to issue four 
volumes. 


THE current number of the China Review opens 
with an article by the new editor, Dr. Eitel, on 
“Chinese Studies and Official Interpretation in 
the Colony of Hongkong.” The subject is an 
important one, and Dr. Eitel strikes the keynote 
of the difficulty of getting good interpreters of 
Chinese when he points out the absence of all 
scientific training in the curriculum of the 
students. The young men are sent out to Hong- 
kong or Peking, and are there handed over to 
native Munshis, whose ignorance of the science 
of language, or even of the grammatical construc- 
tion of their own tongue, is absolute and complete. 
Under the directorship of these blind leaders, the 
blind pupils fall into many a ditch from which 
they might have been saved by alittle preliminary 
study of the language in its scientific bearing. 
Dr. Eitel proposes that all student interpreters, 
whether destined for Hongkong or the Treaty 
Ports, should attend the lectures of one of the 
Chinese Professors in England. As there is now 
an established Chair at King’s College, London, 
and another at Oxford, such a scheme pre- 
sents no difficulty; and the advantages to be 
derived from its adoption would be very speedily 
felt. In the same number the late Mr. Preston 
gives a résumé of an important official work 
entitled 7a Tsing hwuy teen, or the collected 
statutes of the Manchoo dynasty. These statutes 
—which, as the Emperor Keen-lung says in his pre- 
facé to the work, were enacted by sages, have been 
transmitted by wise men, and are put into practice 
by the Government—form the constitutional law of 
the empire. Want of space compels Mr. Preston 
to deal very briefly with a very wide subject, but 
he says enough to give a general idea of the scope 
of the work which is the basis of the system of 
government at present existing in China. Mr. 
Oxenham continues his translation of the Chinese 
novel, Zanghow Chi, which, like most Chinese 
novels, is extremely prolix, and would bear a more 
liberal use of the pruning-knife than Mr. Oxenham 
seems disposed to apply to it. Mr. Alabaster’s 
paper on the “ Law of Inheritance ” is interesting, 
and as it mainly refers to the law affecting the re- 
covery of debts it will probably be read with at- 





of their inability to recover debts due to them from 
Chinamen are so loud and continual. 


In the notice of Dr. Maclear’s edition of St. 
Mark, at page 509 of our last number, it should 
have been stated that the book is published by 
the Cambridge University Press at their ware- 
house in London, 17 Paternoster Row. 


THE professors of the University of Basel have 
already practically adopted a suggestion which 
was proposed in the scheme of university reform 
for Bern, They have voluntarily undertaken to 
do something for the general culture by the de- 
livery of a series of free popular lectures in the 
Bernoullianum on the Sunday evenings through- 
out the winter of 1877-78. The course was 
opened by Prof. Jakob Burckhardt with a lecture 
upon Philip IT. of Spain as a politician, whom the 
lecturer described as having realised the most 
complete system of “ Cisaropapismus” which 
the world has ever seen. On the next Sunday, 
Dr. Ludwig Sieber lectured on the Antigone of 
Sophocles, which was to be rendered with Men- 
delssohn’s music at the Basler Liedertafel anniver- 
sary during the following week. 


Pror. Sciprper—the former helper of Dr. 
Bosworth in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, the 
successor of Prof. Zupitza at Vienna—has just 
issued his critical edition of the first version of the 
short Karly English legend of St. Alexius, from 
the Vernon, and Laud 108, MSS. at Oxford, and 
the Naples MS. The two earlier MSS. (among: 
others) have already been printed by Dr. C. Horst- 
mann, and Mr. Furnivall has them in type, with 
three other versions of the legend—one by far the 
prettiest of all—for the Karly English Text Society 
next year. Prof. Schipper means to edit critically 
the second version of the legend from its two Oxford 
MSS., Trinity 57, and Laud 463 (already printed 
by Dr. Horstmann), with the same elaborate lists of 
forms and letters, and other critical apparatus, as his 
edition of the first contains, and in vhich the Ger- 
man soul delights, This second version will follow 
the first in the valuable series of independent 
essays styled “Quellen und Forschungen zur 
Sprach- und Culturgeschichte der germanischen 

dlker,” edited by ten Brink, Scherer, and 
Steinmeyer. 


Pror. Kart Exze’s paper before the German 
Shakspere Society next April 23 will be “ Notes 
and Conjectures” on Readings in Mucedorus, Lo- 
crine, Edward ITI.; and illustrations of the horse- 
disease passage in The Shrew, and Falstaff’s 
“foundered” in 2 Henry IV., from a black- 
letter horse-doctor’s book of 1620: “A Very 
perfect Discourse and Order how to know the 
age of a Horse, and the Diseases that breede in 
him, with the Remedies to cure the same: As 
also, The description of every Veyne, and how and 
when to let him Blood, according to the diuersity 
e the — as hath been proved by the Author. 

. W.C.” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


THe Austrian traveller Ernest Marno’s new 
work, Reise in den Eyyptischen Aequatorial-Pro- 
ving und in Kordofan, in den Jahren 1874-76 
(Wien: Alfred Holder), published under the 
auspices of the Royal Academy of Sciences in 
Viena, is one of the most important additions to 
North-African geography that have appeared for 
a considerable time. The lines traversed embrace 
the country between Suakin and Khartum, the 
Nile, thence to Lado and Regiaf, and the Seriba 
region west of these points as far as the Mundo 
and Makraka countries, as well as the greater 
part of Kordofan. Of all this region the author 
gives what appears to be a very thorough general 
description, illustrated by numerous sketches, and 
by two maps, the latter of which especially 
—that of Kordofan—brings very many new 
points and features to light. The meteor- 
ological, astronomical, and ethnographic results of 


tention by the foreign merchants whose complaints | the journey are discussed in several appendices. 
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Suxce they were first made known nearly thirty 
years ago by the Mombas missionaries, the great 
snow-covered mountains of East Africa, Kenia 
and Kilima-njaro, have attracted much attention 
in the geographical world, The latter has been 
repeatedly visited and explored ; the former, how- 
ever, which stands more than a hundred miles 
north of its fellow, has never been even seen by a 
-European from the time when Dr. Krapf got a 
single glimpse of its two great white horns in 
1849, till this year. On January 10 last, Herr J. 
M. Hildebrandt (already known from his travels 
in the Danakil country, east of Abyssinia), sent 
by the Berlin Academy of Sciences, left Mombas, 
on the Zanzibar coast, with an escort of forty men, 
to try to reach and ascend Mount Kenia. The 
news now comes from Suez that he has failed in 
his enterprise. Two months were spent in forcing 
a way from the coast through the hostile tribes to 
Kitoni in the Wakamba country, but there, in full 
view of the mountain, Hildebrandt was compelled 
to retreat, his followers flatly refusing to venture 
into the lands of the robber tribes on its slopes, 
He has returned in bad health to Zanzibar. 

Tue Brussels correspondent of the Pall Mali 
Gazette writes that— 

“Capt. Raymakers, of the Belgian Engineers, has left 
for Central Africa. He is travelling at the expense 
of the King of the Belgians, and is to disembark on 
the western coast at the Congo, and to direct his course 
towards the centre of Africa, to meet there eventually 
the Belgian Expedition under Capt. Crespal, which 
commences its operations from the eastern coast.” 
The expedition of the Geographical Society of 
Paris for the exploration of Equatorial Africa 
(see AcaDEMY, p. 470) is to leave France on 
January 15. 

Mr. H. B. Corrertt1, who organised an ex- 
pedition about a year and a-half ago for the 
geo of introducing legitimate trade into the 

ake region of Central Africa, and so of super- 
seding the slave-trade, has sent home an account 
of a voyage along the west coast of Lake Nyassa 
in his sailing-boat the Herga. Starting from 
the mission-station of Livingstonia, he examined 
Lake Chia, an inlet of the west coast, and 
passed by Kotakota, the Loangwa and Bua 
to Makuoi, the point on the great bay of 
the north-west coast which is flanked by Mount 
Kuwirwe, which rises about 6,000 feet above the 
lake. He describes the northern shores of 
Nyassa as much more productive than the 
southern, and, in contradistinction to the reports 
given to Mr. E. D. Young, learned that the 
Rouma river flows into, not out of, the northern 
end of the lake. 

Captain Burton is at present staying in 
Cairo, and making preparations to start for the 
country along the east coast of the gulf of Akaba, 
in order to complete the explorations which he 
has undertaken for the Khedive. It will be 
remembered that during last spring Captain 
Burton discovered in the short space of three 
weeks traces of all the metals mentioned in the 
Book of Numbers as being used by the Midianites. 
The Khedive has very wisely determined to have 
several tons of the metalliferous rocks of this 
region transmitted to Paris for analysis. They 
are believed to contain gold, silver, copper, tin, 
lead, tungsten, &c. The present expedition will 
Consist of the same four members who went last 
spring, with the addition of an artist, and a 
“uropean chief of miners. Thirty native miners 
will taken, and an escort of twenty-five 
soldiers. The party will land at Muwaylah in a 

overnment frigate, and after establishing their 
ead-quarters in the fort will proceed to work a 
arge vein of iron containing silver, two marches 
to the northward of this spot. They will make 
two long trips into the interior, each of 150 miles; 
and Captain Burton hopes that he will shortly be 
able to announce the discovery of the origin of 
the washings which have been so extensively 
made on the coast. The expedition will work for 
four months, 





Apvices from Colonel Gordon Pasha state that 
Colonel Mason, a scientific officer attached to his 
staff, has recently circumnavigated the Albert 
Nyanza lake, and has found that this sheet of 
water extends fully two degrees south of the 
limit assigned to it by Signor Gessi a year ago. 
This seems to point to the possibility of an identi- 
fication of the Albert Nyanza with the Tan- 
ganyika as suggested by Sir Samuel Baker—an 
opinion which has called forth the energetic oppo- 
sition of Mr. Stanley. 


AT a recent meeting the Dutch Arctic Com- 
mittee resolved to despatch a small expedition to 
Novaya Zemlia in May next. 


SaTIsFactoRy news has been received at Rome 
from Signor Gessi and Dr. P. Matteucci, whose 
ultimate destination will probably be the Italian 
station in the kingdom of Shoa, and who are 
travelling up the Nile to Khartum, Xc., instead 
of going down the Red Sea to Massowah. They 
left Assuan on November 7, and hoped to reach 
Khartum early in the present month. From that 
place they will probably be able to forward some 
definite intelligence respecting the fate of the Mar- 
chese Antinori, about whose death doubts now 
appear to be entertained in some quarters. A 
letter from Dr. Matteucci respecting the Copt 
cemetery opposite the island of Elephanta has 
been received by the Italiap Geographical Society, 
and will shortly be made public. 


Mr. F. Speer, who is now at Bathurst, is con- 
templating an exploring expedition to the east- 
ward of Senegambia. 


THE first of the Royal Geographical Society's 
course of scientific lectures for the present session 
will be delivered on December 10 by Prof. P. 
Martin Duncan, F.R.S., President of the Geo- 
logical Society. The subject of the lecture will 
_ rc ** Formation of the main Masses of the 

and,” 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Blackwood this month makes a good beginning 
with the first instalment of the comic auto- 
biography of “ Irene Macgillicuddy,” the kind of 
girl who in London would have been called “a 
stunner,’ “a screamer,” and who in New York is 
sometimes described as a “bouncer.” It is well, 
occasionally, to take stock of the “fast folks” of 
both worlds; and the end will prove whether 
“Trene ” is right in thinking that the New York 
“girls” and those in London society have not a 
pin to choose between them. It is a case of 
expertae credc, which promises great fun. ‘ Mine 
is Thine” in its sixth part weaves several in- 
teresting complications, and retains its hold on the 
persistent reader ; while the poetic element of the 
magazine is sustained in a loyal and gracefully 
natural poem in ballad metre, called “The 
Widow’s Cloak,” a lay suggested by our Queen’s 
sympathy with her sex and her subjects every- 
where. There is life and spirit, too, in 
“A Man’s Regret,” and “At her Door,” two 
very diverse fugitive pieces of J. R. 5. But, 
of course, the articles of the number to all 
but politicians—who will get their views of 
the “‘ Parliamentary Recess” and the “Storm in 
the East” here and there according to their 
proclivities—are ‘“Pelasgic Mycenae” and the 
“Opium Eater.” The latter is another of the 
many reviews called forth by Mr. IH. A. Page’s 
Life of De Quincey, bringing out especially two 
points—viz. the hero’s “autobiographic” pre- 
eminence, his faculty of describing himself with a 
force and grace unmatched except by its frank- 
ness. “The early chapters of his life are the 
diploma of his genius.” The other point to 
which we refer in mitigation of any bitterness at 
the seeming doubt of De Quincey’s “ perfect 
manliness ” evinced in this criticism is the ample 
credit eloquently given to his eldest daughter, 
who, “while yet scarce more than a child, 
developed into one of those sacred deputies of 





God, the mother-sister, not much older than those 
whom she protects and nourishes, such as has 
been the salvation of many a family besides that 
of De Quincey.” “Amen and Amen!” As ta 
Pelasgic Mycenae, we await the expected forth- 
showing of the enthusiastic discoverer’s whole 
case from the classic press of Albemarle Street, 


; “the Columbus of research,’ who “reaps his 


harvest not only from the city of Priam, but 
from the capital of its destroyer.” While the 
essayist suggests some difficulties in the proof 
that the so-called tombs of Agamemnon and 
others at Mycenae are indeed contemporary with 
the date and usages of burial which Homer 
attaches to the King of Men, the world of lookers- 
on will probably agree with the writer of the 
article in Blackwood that it is doubtful whether 
the discovery of Agamemnon’s tomb or that of 
some hazy Pelasgic monarch—“ one of the ‘ fortes 
qui vixere ante Agamemnona’”—would be the 
greater archaeological find. 


In the Dublin University Magazine—the gradual 
but perceptible upward course of which we do- 
not at all mean to associate with its proposed 
adoption’ of a more comprehensive titlke—two or 
three special articles strike us as eminently notable. 
In the first place “ Our Portrait Gallery ” furnishes 
us, in fair taste, with the sort of biography of a 
universal favourite, and of a paradoxical pheno- 
menon of “ lawyer cum poet,” Theodore Martin, 
C.B., which is sure to find readers, and yet in- 
trudes on no privacy. In no country so much as 
in Great Britain is such just pride shown in those 
who combine the culture of the Muses with the 
severer toils of bread-winning, and few have 
mixed the “utile” with the “dulce” more suc- 
cessfully than the translator of Horace, Catullus, 
Dante, the joint author of Bon Gaultier's Ballads 
and the husband of Helen Faucit. We say 


nothing of his self-dedication to the task of 


undertaking the biography of the Prince Con- 
sort, in loyalty to his Sovereign’s wish and gentle 
constraint. e agree with the portrait in all 
but the hesitation to accord Theodore Martin an 
incalculably higher place in translating Catullus 
than the representative of imitative metres; and 
we hold his Horace at least a match for Con- 
ington’s. ‘ Cinderella,” a pretty poem by F. R. 
C., attracts us by its wonderful realism, and recalls 
the fairy tale in all its childish charm, with its 
superadded magic of verse. “Blue Beard Re- 
habilitated ” is poetry of another and cheaper sort, 
but still amusing in its way ; and there is a brief 
but sufficient memoir of James Clarence Mangan, 
a Munster lyrist, who justified the title of a 
“ Woeful Waif.” For the rest of the papers in 
this number of the University Magazine (which 
should steadfastly deprecate the sobriquet of the 
“*Varsity ”) we must content ourselves with sing- 
ling out as very interesting in their various ways: 
the “ Folk-Lore of Christianity ;” “Indian Ano- 
malies,” a new instalment; and “Christmas Eve 
in a Northern Vicarage.” 








THE RESULTS OF THE ARCIIC EXPEDITION. 


Tue publication of the History of the late Arctic 
Expedition by Sir George Nares, which is an- 
nounced to take place next spring, will furnish 
geographers and other men of science with the 
carefully-matured results of observations, during 
more than a year, in a previously unknown part 
of the polar zone. The geographical discoveries 
are of great importance, and there will be a com- 
plete series of meteorological, tidal, and magnetic 
observations taken at two stations within the un- 
known area. The meteorology will be especially 
interesting, because there are striking analogies 
between the phenomena of winds, temperatures, 
and barometric depression at Floe Berg Beach 
and at the Danish settlements in Greenland, hun- 
dreds of miles to the south. Indeed, all the 
discoveries relating to physical science, especially 
those bearing on the formation of the immense 
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ice-floes, and on their drift, and those respecting 
the tides, are of great value. 

The results in natural history are also varied 
and important; and we are able to form some 
idea of their nature from the preliminary papers 
which have been already printed in the Proceed- 
ings of several scientific societies. The more 
matured Reports will form an appendix to the his- 
tory of the expedition by Captain Feilden, the 
naturalist of H.M.S. Alert. 

A paper by Captain Feilden on the Mammalia 
of North Greenland and Grinnell Land appeared 
in the Zoologist of August and September, 1877. 
The expedition discovered the most northern 
traces ever found of man—about six miles south of 
the eighty-second parallel—consisting of the frame- 
work of a large wooden sledge, a stone lamp, and 
& snow-scraper made out of a walrus tusk. This 
is the Ultima Thule of Eskimo advance, and north- 
wards no vestige of a human being was ever found. 
Many other traces were discovered along the 
shores of Smith Sound to the southward, and col- 
lections were made which will throw much light 
on the vexed question of Eskimo migration, and 
on other ethnological problems. Careful and 
exact observations were taken respecting the 
habits and range of the few mammalia frequent- 
ing this remote polar region; specimens were col- 
lected, and portions of the stomach and other 
organs of the musk-ox were brought home, which 
will afford some further insight into its anatomy. 
Two papers on the birds observed by the expedi- 
tion, from the pen of Captain Feilden, have been 
published, one in the Zdis of October, 1877, and 
the other in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society for January, 1877. He enumerates 
twenty-four species, and describes their habits. 
The fishes of the expedition were described by 
Dr. Gunther in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society for March 20, 1877. They consist of seven 
species, the Salmo Arcturus being the most 
northern known fish. A coloured engraving of it 
accompanies the paper. Mr. Edgar A. Smith, of the 
British Museum, has described the Mollusca col- 
lected by the members of the expedition. The 
entire collection consists of thirty-four species, of 
which one is a new form. The remarkable 
energy and perseverance of the collectors is proved 
by the large number of specimens (as distinguished 
from species) that was brought home—not only 
from the sea, but also from recent sea-beds, where 
many Post-Tertiary fossils were obtained. These 
sea-beds extended from the present sea-margin to 
a height of a thousand feet, and were carefully 
examined by independent observers at forty or 
fifty different sites. The combined collections of 
recent Mollusca and Post-Tertiary fossils show very 
accurately the present condition of the molluscan 
fauna from Smith Sound up to the eighty-third 
ange The Report on the Crustacea collected 

y the expedition is by Mr. Edward J. Miers. 
The most northerly species collected—indeed, 
the most northern known animal in the world— 
is the Anonyx nugax, one of the Arctic Amphi- 
poda, which was dredged up from a depth 
of seventy-two fathoms by Capt. Markham, 
in latitude 83° 19% N. The next most 
northerly species is Hippolyte aculeata, found 
in 82° 30’ N. The whole number of species 
is thirty-three. The collection of Echinoder- 
mata, which is of special value, will be 
enumerated and described by Dr. Duncan and 
Mr. Sladen. There will also be a valuable Report 
on the Insects, and another on the Botany of the 
newly-discoyered region. The geological results 
of the Arctic Expedition are of very great interest 
and importance; but only a small part of the 
subject has as yet been discussed. This was done 
in a paper by Prof. Heer on fossil plants dis- 
covered in the coal of Grinnell Land, near the 
winter-quarters of the Discovery, which was read 
at the meeting of the Geological Society on 
November 7 last. The bed of lignite was in 
81° 45’ N., overlaid by black shales containing 
many remains of plants. As many as twenty- 


| 
| 
| 








five species were collected, undoubtedly of the 
Miocene period. Among these were two equi- 
setums, ten conifers, a poplar, a birch, a hazel, an 
elm, and a water-lily, One new species, named 
Pinus Feildeniana, as well as Pinus abies, had 
twigs covered with leaves. This lignite bed 
indicates the former existence of a large peat- 
moss, probably containing a lake in which the 
water-lilies grew. On its muddy shores stood the 
large reeds and sedges, the birches, and poplars; 
while drier spots and neighbouring ranges of 
hills were occupied by pines and firs, associated 
with elms and hazel bushes. A single elytron of 
a beetle (called Curabites Feildenianus) is at pre- 
sent the sole evidence of the existence of animals 
in this forest region. 

The results of the Arctic Expedition are rich, 
varied, and abundant; and form a magnificent 
addition to our knowledge of the earth’s surface. 
They, indeed, introduce us to a new and previously 
unknown region, and supply a further proof—if 
proof were needed—of the usefulness of polar 
exploration. Crements R, MARKHAM. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR, ESPINASSE ON DE QUINCEY. 
London : December 3, 1877. 
Mr. Axon’s review of Mr. Espinasse’s Zanca- 
shire Worthies tempts me to ask you to allow 


me a short space to refute some injurious infer- 





ences that have been drawn from statements made 
therein, and to correct some small mistakes Mr, 
Espinasse has fallen into. 

1. With respect to the “De” in the name. Mr, 
Espinasse quotes from documents showing that 
De Quincey’s father did not use it on engaging in 
business in Manchester, and it has been inferred that 
Thomas de Quincey “ resumed it or assumed it,” 
Now, it is abundantly clear from documents pub- 
lished in the recent Memoir—among others, letters 
from De Quincey to his mother when he was 
quite a child—that the “de,” if it was either re- 
sumed or assumed, was resumed or assumed by 
her, and not by him. Existing documents are 
also explicit on the point that it had been used at 
an earlier period by the family. Considering the 
prejudice that existed in this country against 
everything French or of French origin at the time 
when De Quincey’s father began business, it seems 
natural enough, being a shrewd man, that he 
should deem it good policy to relieve himself of 
such a prefix ; and absolute proof of this could be 
furnished. 

2. When, on the strength of some documents 
published by Mr. Espinasse from local sources, hints 
of De Quincey’s untruthfulness are thrown out be- 
cause he said that his father was “a merchant ”— 
not in the sense of the word in Scotland, where it 
means a small village shop-keeper, but in that of 
aman who only sells wholesale—some important 
points are hardly kept in view. Thomas Quincey, 
from the documents which Mr. Espinasse publishes, 
absolutely withdrew from retail business and sold 
off all his retail stock in 1783. His son, Thomas, 
was not born till 1785; so that it is possible and 
even likely that Thomas never heard that his father 
had been so engaged—more especially that his 
mother regarded herself as being of aristocratic 
caste, and would not encourage references to such 
facts in her hushand’s career. 

3. Mr. Espinasse is wrong when he speaks of 
Mr. T. (Mr. Ticknor) as the member of the Boston 
firm who visited Mr. de Quincey at Lasswade. 
It was Mr. F. (Mr. J. T. Fields); and any bio- 
graphical dictionary would have shown him that 
the initials to an interesting letter should be “ E, 
W. G[rinfield],” and not “EF. II. G.” In case of 
a second edition these minor errors might be cor- 
rected. Hi. A. Page. 








CROWN HIM? THAT; 
AND THEN I GRANT WE PUT A STING IN HIM. 
Jul. Caes., IL, i., 15. 
1 Oppidans Road, N.W. : Dec. 3, 1877. 

The following illustration of the that here may 
not be unwelcome. It is from Peacham’s Worth 
of a Penny, 1647, as quoted by Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps in his Introduction to Yarlton’s Jests 
and News out of Purgatory. 

“He that wantith money is for the most part 
extreamly melancholique in every company, or alone 
by himselfe, especially if the weather be fowle, rainy, 
or cloudy. Talke to him of what you will, he will 
hardly give you the hearing. Ask him any questions, 
he answers with monosyllables as Tarleton did one 
who out-eat him at an ordinarie, as Yes, No, That, 
Thankes, True, &c.” 

; Joun W. HAtes. 


BISHOP CALLAWAY’S FOLK-TALES. 
Queen’s College, Oxford : December 3, 1877. 

I heartily hope that Mr. Lang’s suggestion that 

a society should be formed for publishing the fast- 
egy se folklore and myths of the world will not 
e allowed to fall stillborn. Bishop Callaway'’s 
collections are not the only South-African ones 
which are kept back from publication by want 0 
funds. Mr. Theal, whose contributions to the 
Cape Monthly Magazine have been noticed in the 
ACADEMY, is equally unable to go on with the 
printing of his Katir tales from want of sub- 
scribers ; while what we know of the Hottentot 
and Bushman stories collected by Dr, Bleek and 
Miss Lloyd makes us long for more. The Mala- 
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gasy stories published in the Antananarivo Maga- 
zine show what a mine is still to be worked there ; 
and whether we turn to the legends Dr. Weske is 
collecting among the Esths, or to the Japanese 
myths on which Mr, Tylor has written in the 
Anthropological Review, we shall see an abundant 
harvest on all sides if only it can be gathered in. 
A society such as that proposed by Mr. Lang 
would have the additional advantage of printing 
the folklore of various tribes and races in a con- 
tinuous series, where it could be studied con- 
nectedly, and the society could easily be amalga- 
mated with the more special “ Folklore Society ” 
of which Mr. Thoms has spoken in the Athenaeum. 
AsIam about to start for Greece I can do no 
more at present than hope that the society will 
be at once formed, and promise it mv utmost sup- 
port when it is formed. A, -™. Savon. 








A FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
40 St. George’s Square, S.W. : December 5, 1877. 
Will you kindly allow me to call the attention 
of Mr. Lang, who, in the AcapEmy of last 
Saturday, urged the propriety of forming a 
society to print collections like those of Bishop 
Callaway’s Zulu Tales; and also of such other of 
your readers as may not have seen last week's 
Notes and Queries, to the fact that I there an- 
nounced the circumstances which had led me to 
come forward as the promoter of a “ Folk-lore 
Society,” stating that “next to the gachering 
together the relics of our own folk-lore, and even- 
tually the analogous folk-lore of other countries, 
the printing and circulation of the more important 
items will be the chief object of the society ” ? 
Iam tempted to ask the insertion of one or 
two other passages, but from regard’to your space 
I confine myself to the announcement “ that any 
lady or gentleman (for the Folk-Lore Society is 
one which may be greatly promoted by ladies) 
who may be disposed to join it is requested to 
communicate such intention to Mr. G. Laurence 
Gomme, No. 26 Merthyr Villas, Castelnau, Barnes, 
8.W., who has kindly consented to act as hono- 
rary secretary.” 
The annual subscription is 1/., which entitles 
the subscriber to the publications of the society. 
Witi1am J. Toms. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


MonDay, December 10.—8 p.m. Society of Arts: “On the 
—" of Paper,” by W. Arnot (Cantor Lec- 
ure). 

8 p.M. British Architects, 
8.30 P.M. Geographical : “On the Formation of the main 
Masses of the Land,” by Prof. P. Martin Duncan. 

TUESDAY, December 11.—8 P.M. Anthropological Institute : 
“On some Flint Implements from Egypt,” by A. J. 
Jukes Browne ; “ The Galleries of the Cave Pit, Ciss- 
bury,” by J. Park Harrison. 

8 P.M. Colonial Institute : “ Queensland and Chinese Immi- 
gration,” by A. Macalister. 


8PM. Civil Engineers: ‘Description of Coffer Dams 
used at Dublin, Birkenhead and Hull,” by W. J. 
Doherty. 


8 P.M. Photographic : a Paper on “ The Emulsion Process.” 
WEDNESDAY, December 12.—8 p.M. Society of Arts: ‘“‘ Free- 
dom in the Growth and Sale of the Crops of the Farm,” 

by J. B. Lawes. 

Tutrspay, December 13.—8 P.M. Mathematical: “Notes on 
Normals,” by 8S. Roberts; ‘‘On the geometrical Re- 
presentation of imaginary Quantities, and the real 
(m,n) Correspondence of two Planes,” by Prof. Cayley. 

8 P.M. Historical: ‘ Domestic Every-day Life, &c., in this 
Country, Ill., The Anglo-Normans,” by G. Harris ; 
The early Intercourse of the Danes and Franks, II.,’’ 
by H. H. Howorth. 
8.30 P.M. Royal. 

Fripay, December 14.—8 P.M. New Shakspere Society : “On 

the Source of Henry V.,” by W. G. Stone. 








SCIENCE. 
THE ALBANIANS. 


La Gréce avant les Grecs. Par Louis Ben- 
lew. (Paris: Maisonneuve et C', 1877.) 


WHEN comparative philology steps beyond 
its own province into that of ethnology it 
18 apt to become dangerous. The political 
disturbances and troubles of the past half 





century have been largely occasioned by the 
fallacy that the speakers of the same lan- 
guage all belong to the same race. It can- 
not be too often repeated that race and lan- 
guage are not convertible terms, and the 
mere fact that Bulgarians and Greeks speak 
Slavonic and Hellenic dialects is no proof 
of their Slavic or Hellenic descent. When 
M. Benloew in the present work attempts to 
create a new nationality in eastern Europe 
—that of the Albanians—by the help of 
philology, and to add the cry of Pan-alba- 
nianism to those of Pan-slavism and Pan- 
hellenism it becomes necessary to examine 
his arguments very carefully. 

The title of his book is innocent enough. 
No one doubts nowadays that the Hellenes 
were not the first inhabitants of Greece. 
The races whose stone weapons have been dis- 
covered at Marathon and elsewhere must have 
preceded the wave of Aryan immigration, 
and perhaps they have left dim reminiscences 
of their existence in the legends of Telkhines 
and other mythical beings. It is even pos- 
sible that the Greeks were not the first 
Aryans who settled in the country, and that 
some of the local peculiarities of later Greece 
were due to an infusion of such a pre-Hel- 
lenic population. M. Benlcew tells us boldly 
that these precursors of the Greeks of Homer 
were the tribes called Pelasgians and Leleges; 
that they were the ancestors of the modern 
Albanians ; and that they extended from the 
Halys and Pannonia on the east, to Italy 
and even Gaul and Spain on the west. Let 
us see how he tries to prove this. 

His instrument is a very simple one, and 
has been employed very frequently, espe- 
cially by the class of persons sometimes 
called Keltomaniacs. 1t consists in the 
attempt to explain proper names, and more 
particularly geographical and tribal ones, 
from the dictionary of a modern language, 
and the more obscure and isolated the lan- 
guage the more available it is for the purpose. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the utter 
futility of such an attempt. Nothing is so 
much exposed to corruption and phonetic 
decay as proper names; and unless we can 
trace them to their first origin, can learn 
what was their earliest pronunciation, and, 
above all, can discover what was the lan- 
guage of those who invented them, specula- 
tions as to their meaning may be interesting 
for their ingenuity but are scientifically 
worthless. Who could have supposed with- 
out written evidence that Bridgewater was 
originally ‘“‘ Burgh (de) Walter,’’ or Char- 
ter House La Chartreuse? Where we do 
not know the original form of a proper 
name or the language of those that gave 
it, the problem of discovering its signi- 
fication is practically insoluble. 

Let us grant, however, that the repeated 
occurrence of a proper name under the same 
or a similar form in a limited locality allows 
us to assume its primitive pronunciation 
with some degree of probability. In this 
case the language with the help of which we 
are to interpret it must belong to the same 
period as that in which the name was given. 
There is little good in comparing the geo- 
graphical names of prehistoric Greece with 
words whose history cannot be traced back 
for more than three or four hundred years. 
We must not go to the vernaculars of 








modern Bengal to explain the proper names 
of Vedic India, or to the French of the 
present day to explain the city names of 
Latium. If the science of language has 
taught us anything, it is the extent to which 
words change and conceal their form in the 
course of centuries; the present pronuncia- 
tion of a word is no clue to its pronuncia- 
tion three thousand years ago. This is one 
of the first and simplest axioms which the 
scientific student of language has to learn. 

Yet, simple as it is, it has been altogether 
violated by M. Benloew, who, nevertheless, 
calls himself a pupil of Bopp. Albanian, 
like other languages without either literature 
or inscribed monuments, is also without a 
history. Its grammar and vocabulary are 
wholly modern, and its position is still so 
unsettled that some philologists even now 
hesitate about admitting it into the Aryan 
family of speech. Its lexicon is full of 
foreign words borrowed from its more culti- 
vated neighbours, of which it is hardly 
necessary to say M. Benloow takes no ac- 
count. To find derivations for the proper 
names of Greece, Italy, and other countries 
in the Albanian dictionary is, no donbt, 
an easy matter, but so it would be to find 
equally good derivations in Chinese or 
Mexican. Even where we are acquainted 
with the language to which a group of 
proper names belongs, a certain tact is 
needed in essaying their explanation. 

And in this tact M. Benloow seems to be 
wanting. He has devoted several pages of his 
work to the influence exercised upon Greece 
by the Phoenicians, and has endeavoured 
to find Semitic etymologies for a good num- 
ber of Greek words and names. But the 
etymologies are frequently such as to make 
the Semitic philologist’s hair stand on end. 
His ‘‘new conjecture on the name of the city * 
of Athens” is that it is “nothing else than 
the Hebrew word dtin, which signifies a 
place of pasturage and rest for cattle”! 
The Amazons get their name, we are told, 
“from the Hebrew amah, servant, and the 
Chaldee azen, arm;”’ while, by way of com- 
pensation, the Biblical Japhet is the Sanskrit 


‘Dyapati. After this we are not surprised to 


find M. Benloow maintaining that the Etrus- 
can Porsena comes from the Albanian zopair, 
“to order,’ Delos from the Albanian died, 
**(the) sun,’’ and Pelasgos from an earlier 
Pelargos. Such etymologies stand on the 
same footing as the statement that there is 
“every probability that the Phoenician 
writing was known to the Pelasgians from 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries B.c. ;”’ 
or that “it appears incontestable that at 
the time when the Greeks were establishing 
themselves in Greece, the Pelasgians were 
already in possession of writing.” It is easy 
enough to multiply assertions about an un- 
known quantity, but what appears incon- 
testable to M. Benloww would appear very 
contestable to most other people. 

With all his false method and questionable 
or erroneous statements, however, M. Ben- 
leew has read widely and has filled his book 
with many remarks and suggestions of con- 
siderable value. But they need to be win- 
nowed out from the chaff in which they are 
embedded. ‘M. Benloow may possibly be 
right in believing that the Albanians and 
their language represent the race and dia- 
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lects which occupied Greece before the arrival 
of the Hellenes. He may also be right in 
thinking that this early race was identical 
with the semi-mythical Pelasgians of Greek 
writers. Nay, he may even be right in be- 
lieving it to be 

“in no way impossible that Pelasgians, Leleges, 
Lycians, and Dardanians spoke thirty or forty 
centuries ago an idiom suit generis, still fusible and 
embryonic, if we may so term it; that this idiom 
was formed and transformed by contact with the 
Indo-European dialects spoken by the peoples who 
surrounded these primitive races; and that it be- 
came conformed to their model without entirely 
renouncing its own originality.” 

The conclusion, however, is not warranted 
by the premisses brought forward in support 
of it, while the language of the Lykian in- 
scriptions certainly shows no resemblance 
to the modern Albanian. In any case, M. 
Benlcew’s main thesis is non-proven; his 
method is a wrong one, and his facts are 
either irrelevant or incorrect. If “these 
poor Albanians”’ are to constitute the na- 
tionality which M. Benlcew claims for them, 
it must be by other means than those ad- 
vanced in his book. A. H. Sayce. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


The Regeneration of Viston-Purple outside the 
Lody.—The retina of the frog, after it is removed 
from the eye-ball, deprived of every vestige of 
black pigment, and bleached in direct sunlight, 
still has power to regain its original colour, though 
not in its original intensity. Ina few hours, if 
kept in the dark, it will turn, first yellow, then 
buff-coloured, and, lastly, rose-red. This succes- 
sion of changes may be repeated several times 
over in one and the same specimen. When the 
retina has been bleached in the living animal 
before its removal from the eye-ball it is no longer 
- able to resume its original red hue. Solutions of 
retina-purple in purified bile, free from ether, are 
also capable of regaining their colour after they 
have been robbed of it by exposure to light. Similar 
solutions of the retinal epithelium (apart from the 
rods), freed by mechanical means from suspended 
particles of black pigment, likewise exhibit the 
above property. In the dark they are rose- 
coloured ; they are bleached by light; they regain 
their rosy hue once more when the light is shut 
off from them. This power of regeneration is 
most strikingly exhibifed by mixed solutions of 
the rods and retinal epithelium (Ewald and Kiihne, 
Centralblatt f. d. med. 'Viss., 1877, No. 42). 


On Tissue-Metabolism in Bloodless Frogs.—It is 
well known that a healthy and vigorous frog will 
live for days after the whole of its blood has been 
withdrawn from the vessels and replaced by a 
0'75 per cent. solution of common salt, Oertmann 
has recently availed himself of this fact in order to 
obtain a direct answer to the question whether 
oxidation takes place in the blood, in the tissues, 
orin both together (Tliiger’s Archiv, xv., 8 and 
9). He compares the amount of oxygen con- 
sumed and the amount of carbonic acid given 
off by normal frogs with the corresponding 
values in the case of “salt” frogs. A series of 
comparative experiments, carried out with all 
needful precautions against error, showed conclu- 
sively that, in the frog, the processes of oxidation 
are in no way affected by complete removal of 
the blood, the tissue-metabolism of the bloodless 
frog being maintained at the normal level. From 
this it follows that oxidation must go on in the 
tissues, not in the blood. Of course the salt 
water cannot take the place of the blood for any 
length of time ; the “salt” frogs only lived for a 
period varying*from one to three days; but during 
the first ten or twenty hours of this period the 





energy of their metabolic processes was not in 
any degree reduced. 


On the Behaviour of Glycogen when introduced 
into the Circulation.—Existing statements on this 
subject are in conflict with one another. Pavy, 
for instance, found the injection of glycogen into 
the vessels of a living animal to be followed by 
the appearance of sugar in its blood, and—when 
the quantity injected was considerable—in its 
urine likewise. Schiff altogether failed to dis- 
cover sugar either in the blood or in the urine. 
Bohm and Hoffmann (Archiv fiir exper. Pathol. 
und Pharmakologie, vii., 6) have investigated the 
matter afresh. They find that if from three to 
ten grammes of pure glycogen be introduced into 
the jugular vein of a cat, the urine is more 
copiously secreted, and assumes a reddish tinge 
owing to the presence of dissolved haemoglobin. 
It contains no red discs, Glycogen, therefore, 
resembles glycerin and many other substances in 
exerting a solvent action on the coloured elements 
of the blood. On examining the urine by the 
polariscope, and testing it with Fehling’s solution, 
they found, to their surprise, that the indications 
furnished by the two methods did not agree, the 
former indicating the presence of from five to 
ten times as much sugar as the latter. Further 
enquiry showed that only a part of the glycogen 
is transformed into a compound able to reduce the 
copper solution—probably glucose; another part 
being converted into a carbo-hydrate which 
agrees in all its properties with the achroodextrin 
of Briicke and Nasse. 

On the Cause of the Respiratory Variations of 
Blood-Pressure in the Aortic System.—The peculiar 
undulations, synchronous with the respiratory 
movements, which are exhibited by kymographic 
tracings of arterial blood-pressure have been 
hitherto ascribed, partly to variations of intra- 
thoracic pressure, partly to rhythmic stimulation 
of the cardio-inhibitory and vaso-motor centres in 
the medulla oblongata. These causes, however, 
are not really adequate to explain all the observed 
phenomena. Some of them undoubtedly operate 
under one set of conditions, some under another ; 
what is wanted, however, is a general prin- 
ciple capable of accounting, either alone or 
in conjunction with other, accessory, factors, 
for the respiratory variations of blood-pressure 
under all the. different conditions to which the 
functions of breathing and of circulation can be 
experimentally subjected —in artificial as in 
natural respiration; when the thorax has been laid 
open and when it is closed; when the cardiac 
nerves have been cut and when they are intact; 
&e. <A general principle of this kind Funke and 
Latschenberger believe themselves to have dis- 
covered (Pfliiger’s Archiv, xv., 8 and 9) in the 
varying flow of blood through the pulmonary 
capillaries, determined by the varying expansion 
of the lungs. Every inspiratory expansion of 
these organs, whether it be attended by a plus or 
minus degree of intrathoracic pressure, must, by 
stretching the walls of the air-cells, lengthen 
and narrow the individual capillaries and 
thus diminish their collective capacity. Con- 
versely, the expiratory collapse of the air-cells 
must widen the capillaries and augment their 
capacity. These changes must influence, not merely 
the flow of blood between the two sides of the 
heart, but the tension in the aorta likewise. The 
primary effect of inspiration will be to raise the 
latter by squeezing the blood out of the lungs in 
the direction uf least resistance—into the left 
auricle—and thus feeding the left ventricle with 
more blood. Its secondary effect will be to lower 
arterial tension by checking the current of blood 
through the lungs. Expiration will primarily 
lower arterial tension by lessening the supply of 
blood to the left auricle; its secondary effect will 
be to raise it by facilitating the flow through the 
pulmonary capillaries. These a priori considera- 
tions were put to the test of experiment, and a 
long account of the investigation is given in the 
original memoir. Its results confirmed the anti- 





cipations of the authors in every particular, 
They conclude that the essential cause of the 
respiratory variations of arterial pressure is 
always to be sought in the varying capacity 
of the pulmonary capillaries due to the alter- 
nate expansion and contraction of the lungs. In 
artificial as in natural breathing, the inspiratory 
rise of tension is owing to the blood being 
squeezed out of the lungs into the left heart; the 
expiratory fall, to the retention of blood in the 
dilated pulmonary capillaries. In natural breath- 
ing, the respiratory variations of intrathoracic 
pressure of course contribute—but only as acces- 
sory elements—to the general result ; the same 
may be said of variations in the rate of the heart's 
action. 


The Genesis of Red Corpuscles.—M. G. Pouchet 
has brought a communication on this subject be- 
fore the Société de Biologie (Gazette Méd. de 
Paris, November 17, 1877). He believes the 
most direct method of attacking the question to 
consist in an examination of the blood and the 
intimate structure of the spleen in the Selachian 
fishes. By following this plan he arrived at the 
conclusion that in Scillium catula, and probably in 
most vertebrates, the blood invariably contains 
corpuscular elements which cannot be distin- 
guished from those which make up the splenic 
parenchyma. These elements are smaller than 
ordinary leucocytes ; they exhibit a peculiar pearly 
lustre by transmitted light ; their surface presents 
smooth protrusions of sarcodic matter; they con- 
tain a voluminous nucleus which turns slightly 
brown under the influence of osmic acid. These 
elements pass, through a series of intermediate 
stages, into fully-formed red corpuscles; they in- 
crease in size, lose their sarcodic properties to 
assume a regular figure, their nuclei shrink, and 
haemoglobin makes its appearance in their interior. 





CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY, 


Synthesis of Hydrocarbons.—Friedel and Crafts 
have recently published a valuable series of papers 
on a new method, of general application, for the 
synthesis of hydrocarbons, acetones, &c. (Jour. 
prakt. Chem., 1877, xvi., 233). The chemical 
changes are brought about by the action of 
aluminium chloride. When to amylic chloride 
dissolved in benzol some of the metallic chloride 
is added, hydrochloric acid is set free, and amyl- 
benzol is formed :— 

C,H,,Cl+ C,H, = HCl + C,H,(C,H,,). 
If an organic bromide or iodide be taken in place 
of a chloride a similar reaction is noticed : ethylic 
iodide, for example, in the presence of benzol and 
the metallic chloride forms hydriodic acid and 
ethyl-benzol :— 

C.H,I + C,H, =HI + C,H,(C.H,). 

Methylic chloride dissolved in benzol under simi- 
lar conditions produces toluol; and, when two, 
three and four molecules of methylic chloride 
react on one molecule of benzol in presence of 
aluminium chloride, xylol, mesitylen and durol are 
produced, a corresponding number of molecules of 
hydrochloric acid being set free. Under similar 
circumstances benzylic chloride yields diphenyl- 
methane. Bodies containing more than one atom 
of chlorine are also acted upon in a like sense 
when in contact with benzol and the metallic 
chloride ; chloroform produces triphenylmethane, 
and carbon tetrachloride tetraphenylmethane. 
Benzoic and acetic chloride respectively form ben- 
zophenon and acetophenon. Other metallic 
chlorides resemble that of aluminium in their 
ability to withdraw hydrochloric acid; iron per- 
chloride acts at ordinary temperatures ; iron proto- 
chloride when heat is applied. The authors are 0 
opinion that in the first stage of the reaction 
which we have considered an organic compouD 
containing aluminium is formed, which then 
undergoes decomposition, setting the alumimum 
chloride once more free. The case where benzylic 
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chloride takes part in the reaction, for example, 
would be represented thus :— 
0,H,+ AlCl, = HCl + Al,Cl,,C,H, 


-_ewxr 
Hypothetical compound. 
Al,Cl,(C,H,) + (CH,C,H,)Cl = Al,Cl, 
+ (CH,C,H,)C,H, 
—_———" 


Diphenylmethane. 


New American Minerals.—Genth has recently 
described three new species (Amer. Jour. Sc., 
1877, xiv., 423). Coloradoite has been found in 
the Keystone and Mountain Lion Mines of 
Colorado; it is not crystallised, has an iron-black 
colour and metallic lustre, and has the composition 
HgTe; it consists of 

Mercury ‘ . . 60:98 
Tellurium. , : 39°02 





100°00 
Magnolite is also from the my ome Mine ; it 
occurs in white silky needles in bundles or tufts, 
sometimes radiating. The composition of this 
species is expressed by the formula Hg,TeO,. 
errotellurite occurs in the same mine; it 
forms delicate tufts of minute prismatic crystals of 
a straw and lemon-yellow colour, and has probably 
the composition indicated by the formula FeTeO,. 
Genth finds, moreover, that roscoelite does not 
contain V,O, vanadic acid, but a lower oxide— 
V,0, probably. A green mineral related to it 
has been found in the gangue rock of the mines in 
Magnolia District, Colorado. It contains, how- 

ever, more aluminium and less vanadium. 


Hetaerolite.—Dr. Gideon Moore has given this 
name to a new mineral which is met with, in- 
variably associated (hence the name) with chalco- 
phanite, in the Passaic Zinc Mine, Sterling Hill, 
New Jersey. It possesses a black colour, a metal- 
lic to sub-metallic lustre, and forms botryoidal 
coatings of columnar radiate structure. The 
analysis shows it to contain the oxides of manga- 
nese and zinc—to be, in short, a zinc hausmannite 
(Amer. Jour. Sc., 1877, xiv., 428). 


Plant Chemistry.—Prof. Church has examined 
colein (the red colouring-matter of Coleus Ver- 
schaffeltti’), and is inclined to think that it is 
identical with oenolin, obtained from red wines, 
as well as with the substances anthocyan, ery- 
throphyll and cyanin, which have been extracted 
from blue and purple flowers. Colein is soluble 
in alcohol, but insoluble in ether; acids turn its 
solutions red; while alkalies strike a violet, 
indigo-blue, green, and, finally, yellow colour. 
The formula of this substance is C,,H,,O,; the 
salts which it forms with lead, barium and other 
metals have been prepared. It appears to be 
present in the copper-beech and the grape, and is 
perfectly distinct in its characters from the colour- 
ing-matter of the red beet. The composition of 
the flowers of Fraxinus excelsior has also been 
determined by Prof. Church. He found the ash 
to contain 39-42 per cent. of potash, 13:22 per cent. 
of lime, and 28-98 per cent. of phosphoric acid. 

e ash-flowers contain 7°4 times as much ni- 
trogen, 7°7 times as much potash, and 10°5 times 
#8 much phosphoric acid as has been found in the 
leaf-scales of the beech. His paper further con- 
tains some very interesting observations on the com- 
position of the leaves of a variegated form of Acer 
Negundo. The ash of the white and green por- 
tions were analysed with the following results :— 

Percentage in Ash of White Parts. Green Parts. 


Potash ‘ 45°05 12°61 
Lime . ‘ : . 10°89 39°93 
Magnesia ‘ . 3:96 4°75 
Phosphoric Acid . - 14°55 8°80 


These figures seem to show that the white leaves, 
or parts of leaves, of this maple differ from the 
green leaves much in the same way that young 


a from old (Journal of Botany, 1877, 


Ferrous Oxide.—Terriel has examined a sub- 
Stance coating an iron rod which had been ex- 





posed for a long time to the action of the gases of 
a Siemens furnace. It formed a layer 7 mm. in 
thickness, had a black metallic appearance, a 
resinous lustre, was very friable, and formed pris- 
matic crystals which showed signs of fusion. The 
distinctly crystalline portions were attracted by 
the magnet which was without action on the more 
a oy part; when the latter was heated 

fore the blow-pipe it became strongly magnetic. 
When heated in the air it absorbed oxygen, and 
increased seven per cent. in weight. Sulphuric acid 
and nitric acid act but slightly on this substance ; 
in the state of a fine powder, however, it dissolves 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid. Analysis 
showed it to consist of ferrous oxide 71:8 per 
cent., ferroso-ferric oxide 27:31 per cent., ferrous 
sulphide 0°85 per cent., and a trace of silicic acid. 
The iron, therefore, by exposure to the alternate 
oxidising and reducing action of the gases of the 
furnace had been converted to a great extent into 
anhydrous ferrous oxide. Debray obtained the 
same substance by exposing ferric oxide at a red 
heat to mixtures of carbonic acid with carbonic 
oxide, and hydrogen with steam; while Tis- 
sandier formed the protoxide by heating 
iron to redness in carbonic acid, carbonic oxide 
being formed. Daubrée, in referring to this paper 
of Terriel’s, states that the rod, which was pro- 
tected with fire-clay, became coated with the 
protoxide after a few days’ exposure; and he 
draws attention to these results as furnishing an 
interesting example of gaseous diffusion through 
solid substances. The chemical changes which 
occurred in this instance are ascribed to the fact 
of the temperature being an unusually high one, 
the furnace having been fed with coke alone 
(Compt. rend., 1877, Ixxxiv., 1398). 


Magnesium Silicofluoride, — This compound, 
which, according to the text-books, is only 
known as a transparent amorphous, gum-like 
substance, has been found by Boricke to form 
well-defined hexagonal crystals; and, at his 
suggestion, it has recently been narrowly ex- 
amined by Stolba (Bohm. Gesell. der Wiss., 
1877; see also Chem. Centrail., 1877, viii., 578). 
Stolba gives two methods for preparing it. One 
consists in adding to a concentrated solution of 
magnesium acetate concentrated hydrofluosilicic 
acid, and sufficient strong aleohoi to throw down 
everything which is insoluble. The precipitate is 
collected on gun-cotton washed with alcohol and 
redissolved in water. Further treatment with 
alcohol caused the separation of the salt in a pure 
state, in colourless well-developed crystals belong- 
ing to the rhombohedral system. The physical 
characters of the crystals are fully discussed in 
his paper. 

Platinum Black.—A ready method of prepar- 
ing the metal in a form which exhibits unusually 
active catalytic properties has been described by 
R. Bottger (Pharm. Central., xviii., 218). He 
adds to a solution of platinum chloride sufficient 
seignette salt (potassium sodium tartrate), and 
heats the mixture to the boiling-point ; a brisk 
evolution of carbonic acid takes place, and in a 
very short time all the metal separates from the 
solution ; it has then to be washed and dried at a 
moderate temperature. The finely-divided metal 
prepared in this way readily converts alcohol into 
acetic acid, and ignites illuminating gas when 
placed in contact with gun-cotton. 


Oenotannin.—The tannin -of wine has been pre- 
pared by A. Gautier in a pure state by carefully 
neutralising the liquid with potassium carbonate, 
and adding fifteen per cent. of ammonium chloride, 
which render the colouring matter insoluble 
(Ber. deut. chem. Gesell., 1877, x., 1179). The 
pale-coloured filtrate is then treated with freshly- 
precipitated copper carbonate, and after the lapse 
of two days the insoluble portion is washed with 
water containing some alcohol and saturated with 
carbonic acid. Sulphuretted hydrogen is then 
employed to remove the copper, and the filtrate 
from the sulphide is evaporated in vacuo. The 





pure oenotannin is extracted from the residue with 
ether, which deposits it in the form of colourless 
scales. The pure substance when exposed to air 
and moisture soon turns red, and then brown, and 
is converted into a substance closely resembling 
the colouring matter of wine. Oenotannin pre- 
cipitates gelatine after the lapse of some time, and 
strikes a green colour with the salts of iron. 


Cinchonine.-—The formula of this alkaloid, 
usually regarded as C,,H,,N,O, has formed the 
subject of an elaborate research by H. Skraup. 
The material which he used was purified many 
times by fractional crystallisation from alcohol. 
A number of analyses of the base itself, the hydro- 
chlorate, hydriodate, sulphate, and of the platinum 
double salt, were made, and they gave numbers 
which pointed to the formula O,,H,.N,0, first 
pene by Laurent, as expressing more correctly 
the composition of cinchonine. By fractional 
crystallisation a base having the formulaC,,H,,N,O 
was isolated ; this appears to be the hydrocincho- 
nine of Caventou and Willm. 


Idryl.—This substance, which Bédecker ob- 
tained from the “ Strupp” of Idria, and to which 
he gave the above name, has been found by G. 
Goldschmiedt to have a less simple composition 
than it was at first supposed to possess. He finds 
it to be a mixture of hydrocarbons which can be 
separated by the fractional crystallisation of their 
picrates. He has identified the presence in small 
quantities of a body which appears to be chrysene, 
of anthracene, phenanthrene, pyrene, and of a new 
hydrocarbon having the composition indicated by 
the formula O,,H,,, which he has named idryl. 


The Hydrocarbons accompanying Anthracene.— 
By fractional crystallisation of crude anthracene 
O. Zeidler has succeeded in isolating some of the 
substances associated with it (Wien. Anz., 1877, 
164). Among those taken up by acetic ether 
were carbazol, phenanthrene, fluorene, and two 
new hydrocarbons ; pseudophenanthrene, C,,H,., 
and synanthrene, O,,H,,, as well as other com- 
pounds not yet investigated. An easy method of 
separating carbazol is given in his paper. 

Phosphate of Lime Gilass.—Sidot finds that 
acid phosphate of lime which has been kept in a 
fused state for a long time and has subsequently 
been exposed to a white heat, under certain con- 
ditions which he enumerates, becomes perfectly 
transparent, and resembles glass in all its charac- 
ters. It may be coloured by different metallic 
oxides, and can be cut and ground in any desired 
form. It resists the action of acids when they 
are applied cold, but is attacked by warm acid or 
potash solution. Ilydrofluoric acid does not etch 
it, and this property may render the phosphate of 
lime glass of use for certain experimental purposes 
(Compt. rend., 1877, 1xxxiv., 1501). 

Insulating Glass.—Primke directs attention to 
the composition of a specimen of glass which was 
found to possess exceptionally good insulating 
characters. It formed the cover of a Thomson’s 
quadrant electrometer, which was constructed in 
Glasgow for the physical laboratory of the Poly- 
technic School at Aix-la-Chapelle. It consisted 





of :— 
Siliecie acid " : ‘ . 58°77 
Potash. . ‘ . . 9°28 
Soda ‘ . ‘ . ‘ 3°77 
Lead oxide 7 P ‘ . 28:18 
100°00 


He recommends the use of the following mixture 
for the preparation of such glass: quartz, 10,000 
parts; potash, purified by alcohol, 1,880 parts ; 
pure sodium hydrate, 850 parts; pure red lead, 
4,840 parts; and arsenious acid, 18 parts (Polyt. 
Jour., eexxv., 174). 


Electrolysis of Sulphurous Acid.—The decom- 
position which this acid undergoes when a gal- 
vanic current’ is passed through it is not of so 
simple a character as has been supposed. A. 
Guerout has found that sulphuric acid is liberated 
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at the positive pole and hydrosulphurous acid at 
the negative pole ; this acid, however, soon de- 
composes, and sulphur separates (Compt. rend., 
1877, lxxxy., 225). 

In a note on “ Pyro-Chemical Essays” (see 
the AcapEmy, Oct. 1877, p. 370) the words: “ the 
action of combined lime or other borate beads ” 
should read “ the formation of combined lime or 
other borate balls.” 





Pror. FRANKLAND’s Experimental Researches 
in Pure, Applied and Physical Chemistry is just 
ready for publication. 


Mr. T. Vernon Wottasrton, who has already 
described, in a series of volumes, the Coleopterous 
insects of the Madeiran, Canarian and Cape 
Verde Archipelagos, has just issued another 
volume on the Coleoptera of St. Helena. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Mereorowoaicat Socirety.—( Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 21.) 

H. 8. Eaton, Esq., M.A., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :—“On the general 
Character and principal Sources of Variation in the 
Weather at any Part of a Cyclone or Anticyclone,” by 
the Hon. Ralph Abereromby. In a eyclone tho 
broadest feature of the weather, as seen on a synoptic 
chart, is an area of rain about the centre, surrounded 
by a ring of cloud, beyond which the sky is clear. 
The precise form and position of these areas vary 
with the type of pressure-distribution, with the in- 
tensity of the cyclone, and with the rate of its pro- 
gress ; they are also influenced by local, diurnal, and 
seasonal variations, the general sphere of each of 
which is indicated. By recording the appearance to 
a single observer of any part of a cyclone as it passes 
over him, it is discovered that the area of rain and 
cloud-ring may be divided into two portions—the 
front and the rear—differing in physical appearance 
and general character of the weather by a line drawn 
through the centre, in front of which the barometer is 
falling and in rear of which it is rising. Details are 
given, and it is shown that this character remains 
constant whatever changes the variations above men- 
tioned may effect. In anticyelones synoptic charts 
show great irregularity in the positions of cloud, &c., 
owing to local, diurnal, and other variations, but to 
a single observer who considers the surroundings and 
physical appearance a certain general character 
can be discovered in every part. A marked con- 
trast is shown to exist between the diurnal 
variation of the weather in a cyclone or anticyclone, 
and a probable connexion is pointed out between the 
probable diurnal variation of the weather and the 
diurnal variation of the barometer.—‘“ On a remark- 
able Barometric Oscillation on January 30, 1876,” 
by Robert H. Scott. At 8 a.m. a remarkable dip 
appeared in the barometric curve for Armagh. ‘The 
total amount of reduction of pressure was ‘097 inch in 25 
minutes, and for a portion of the time from 8.5 to 8.10 
the fall was -058 inch, being at the rate of ‘697 inch per 
hour. On looking tothe other barograms it was 
found that while a very similar oscillation of slightiy 
greater amplitude, *102 inch, appeared at Aberdeen at 
noon, almost exactly four hours after the occur- 
rence at Armagh, hardly a trace of disturbance could 
be detected in the barogram for Glasgow, and yet the 
last-named Observatory lies almost on the direct line 
between Armagh and Aberdeen. The barograms for 
Stonyhurst and Halifax showed as little disturbance 
as Glasgow. At Dunecht Observatory the oscillation 
took place somewhat earlier and exhibited less inten- 
sity than at Aberdeen. At Bidston, however, which 
lies more out of the probable path of the depression 
than Stonyhurst, the oscillation is seemingly recorded 
with considerable distinctness. Temperature showed 
no appreciable change at Armagh, Glasgow, or Aber- 
deen. At the time of oceurrence of the minimum a 
temporary change of direction and increase of velocity 
of the wind is recorded both at Armagh and Aber- 
deen.—* Tho ‘ Arched Squalls’ of the Neighbourhood 
of the Trade Winds and of those Regions where the 
Monsoons blow with slight Force and with Interrup- 
tions,” by Captain A. Schiick. . 





Royat Socrery or Lirrrature.—( Wednesday, 
November 28.) 


Sir P. pr Coreunoun, Q.C., in the Chair. Mr. Vaux 
read a paper on “ Wax Tablets recently found at 
Pompeii,” in which he gave a general account of the 
use of these ceratae tabulae, which, though not quite 
confined to the Romans, were in so much greater use 
among that people than among any other that they 
have been very generally supposed, though wrongly, 
to be of Roman origin. The Greeks certainly had 
them, and specimens have also been found of them of 
late mediaeval times. The particular collection de- 
scribed was found in a space above the portico of the 
house of L. Caecilius Jocundus, who, from the contents 
of the writings on the tablets, has been very generally 
considered to have been a banker in Pompeii. Of 
132 inscribed tablets discovered, considerable por- 
tions of about 125 have been deciphered ; and a re- 
markable collection of names connected with Pom- 
peian history, but known also in many cases from 
other sources, have been recovered. 





Society or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, November 29.) 


F. Ovvry, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. C. K. 
Watson read a paper on the so-called tomb of John 
Baliol, King of Scotland, at Bailleul-sur-Eaulne, in 
the Canton of Londiniéres, Normandy, illustrated by 
arubbing of the inscription recently taken, and by 
notes made by the late Mr. Albert Way and Mr. 
Walford, from rubbings taken several years ago, when 
the slab was in a much better state of preservation 
than it is at present. The reasons for doubting the 
traditionary ascription of the tomb are as follows: 
The date appears to have been 1339, while the King 
of Scotland died in 1814. There is no reference to 
the title of king in the inscription. The arms, both 
on the slab and on a figure in a window of the choir 
which is said to represent the same person, are a cross 
moline—entirely different from those borne by the 
Scotch king. His wife is named Johane, while John 
Baliol’s wife was Ada, daughter of William de War- 
renne.—Mr. E. Peacock exhibited the account-books 
of the churchwardens of the parish of Stratton, 
in Cornwall, for the years 1512-1577. It ap- 
pears from them that the income of the church 
was raised principally from voluntary contributions. 
The sum of 8s. 4d. was paid for the privilege of 
having the name inserted on the bede-roll, which 
was kept hung up near the great crucifix and pro- 
bably read out to the congregation on All Souls’ Day. 
A like sum was charged for a grave within the church, 
while nothing was exacted for burial in the church- 
yard. Fourpence was charged for a knell for the dead, 
but the passing-bell was rung gratuitously. Another 
source of income was the church ales, which brought 
in on some oceasions as much as 3/. The church 
house, which was used for these festivities, was let 
out at other times to pedlars and “ Egyptians.” The 
latter are mentioned even after the stringent Act 
passed against them, but it is likely that this Act 
was not enforced except in cases of crime. It is note- 
worthy that the wardens account for the money re- 
ceived by them, not by the parson, for the sale of 
wood from the trees in the churchyard.--Mr. J. G. 
Waller exhibited some bronze implements found 
during railway work near Saltwell, in‘ the neighbour- 
hood of a British eamp. They include loop-socketed 
celts of a late type, a fragment of a leaf-shaped 
sword, and a fragment of a sickle, an implement 
which is very rarely found in England. 


Royar Socrery.—(Priday, November 30.) 


At the anniversary meeting, which was held at 4 p.w., 
the President (Sir J. D. Hooker) delivered his annual 
address and presented the medals. The Copley medal 
was awarded to James Dwight Dana, of Yale College, 
Newhaven, Connecticut ; one Royal medal to Prof. 
Abel, C.B., and the other to Oswald Heer, of Ziirich. 
The American Minister received Prof. Dana’s medal, 
and the Swiss Consul-General that for Dr: Heer. 
The joint recipients of the Davy medal (which is now 
awarded for the first time) are Dr. Robert Wilhelm 
Bunsen, of Heidelberg, and Dr. Gustav Robert Kirch- 
hoff, of Berlin. 
election of the new Council. 


Puysicat Socrery.—( Saturday, December 1.) 
Pror. G. C. Fostrr, President, in the Chair. Prof. 


| Graham Bell exhibited and described the telephone 


The proceedings terminated with the | See tinner 
P 6 . | the transmitting instrument was held about a foot from 


| 














before a crowded meeting of the Society, prefacing 
his account of the apparatus now so well known by a 
very complete historical sketch of the progress of 
electric telephony. The first experiments referred to 
were those of Prof. Page, who in 1837 was studying 
the relation of electricity to magnetism, and found 
that if a coil of wire traversed by a current sur- 
rounds an iron rod, a sound like a pistol-shot pro- 
ceeds from this latter whenever the current is made 
or broken. He was followed by De la Rive, Poggen- 
dorff, Reiss, and others, but Reiss was the first to 
employ the human voice in his experiments. After 
pointing out that in transmitting sounds by electrical 
means the initial sounds themselves are in no sense 
transmitted, but are only employed to generate cur- 
rents which reproduce similar sounds, Prof. Bell 
proceeded to examine the phenomena which take 
place when sounds are transmitted through the air. 
It is, of course, not the motion of the vocal organs 
themselves that is received in the ear, but that of 
the air set in motion by their means, and all 
peculiarities in the sound must be peculiarities 
in the motion of that air. If the rapidity of motion 
varies, it occasions a variation in the pitch, and the 
loudness is changed by changing’ the amplitude. The 
shape of the vibration produces timbre. If by 
moving the air in certain specified ways certain 
vowel sounds are given out, then those same sounds 
will be emitted if an identical movement be occasioned 
by any mechanical means whatever, and Prof. Bell 
has found that such a motion may really be given to 
the air in various ways. Three classes of electrical 
currents have been employed for transmitting sounds 
to a distance, and these he denominates intermittent, 
pulsatory, and undulatory. The first form is obtained 
when a current passes for a brief interval, is then 
followed by an interval during which no current 
passes, and this by a current of the same or opposite 
sign. In the second class a current is continually 
passing, but its intensity increases and decreases in- 
stantaneously; and, finally, in the third class this 
variation takes place gradually, and may therefore be 
represented by a sinuous line. In his experiments on 
the nature of the movement of the air Prof. Bell em- 
ployed a human ear, a hay style attached to the 
incus recording the movement communicated to 
it on a moying sheet of smoked glass. A 
very interesting series of curves produced by 


| this means was shown upon the screen, and he ex- 


plained how his experiments in this direction led him 
to the present form of telephone. Since the very 
small membrane of the ear was capable of setting in 
motion comparatively large bones, it seemed probable 
that it could cause a light piece of iron to vibrate. 
In the earlier form of apparatus a piece of steel 
spring was therefore attached toa stretched membrane 
of goldbeater’s skin, and placed in front of the pole of 
the magnet; but he found on increasing the area 
of metal that the action of the instrament was im- 
proved, aad thus was led to do away with the 
membrane itself. Another branch of the investigation 
referred to the strength of the magnet employed, ant 
this was modified by varying the strength of current 
The battery was gradually reduced from fifty cells to 
none at all, and still the effects were observed, 
but ina much less marked degree; the action was 
in this latter case doubtless due to residual magne- 
tism, hence in the present form of apparatus a per- 
manent magnet is employed. Lastly, the effect of 
varying the dimensions of the coil of wire was 
studied, when it was found that the sounds became 
louder as its length was diminished; a certain 
length was, however, ultimately reached beyond 
which no improvement was effected, and it was found 
to be only necessary to enclose one end of the magnet 
in the coil of wire. A number of diagrams were pro- 
jected on to the screen, which showed the various 
forms the apparatus has taken, from the time of Page 
to the present day. An air sung in a distant part of 
the building was distinctly heard in the room by the 
aid of an improved form of Reiss’ Telephone, lent by 
Prof. Barrett, and made by Mr. Yates, of Dublin. 
Prof. Bell, Prof. Foster, and Dr. Gladstone then 
carried on a conversation with a gentleman at a dis- 
tance, and utterances were shown to be audible when 


the mouth. A discussion then followed, in which Mr. De 


| la Rue, Dr. Gladstone, Profs. Foster, Guthrie, Atkinson 


| tions, Prof. Bell stated that his attempts 


various ques- 


and others, took part. In replying to the < 
P oo to determine 


the amplitude of the vibrations had not been success- 
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ful, and he is coming to the conclusion that the move- 
ment must be molecular. Very distinct sounds are 
emitted when a considerable mass of iron is employed ; 
and further, if the iron be glued to a piece of wood 
an inch thick, and this be interposed between it and 
the magnet, the action still continues. Conversation 
has been carried on through a distance of 258 miles ; 
but a resistance of 60,000 ohms has been interposed 
without preventing the action, There is a very 
marked difference in the manner in which letters are 
reproduced by the telephone. Vowel sounds are more 
acceptable than consonants; and as a rule those 
letters are best transmitted which involve a large 
oral aperture in their utterance. Finally, he finds 
that high sounds are produced more fully than low 
ones; but this question has not yet received sufficient 
attention. 








FINE ART. 
THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

Ir is difficult to say why one exhibition of a series 
strikes one from time to time more pleasantly 
than others much of the same sort. As regards 
the collection at the Water-Colour Society which 
opened to private view on December 1, and to the 
public on the 3rd, it certainly cannot be averred 
that there is any example of rare calibre—if we ex- 
cept the very impressive IVireck of the Victory, by 
Mr. Andrews—or that an uncommonly high level 
of merit is worked up to throughout: still, for one 
reason or another, we looked through the exhibi- 
tion with more than ordinary liking. On the pre- 
sent occasion we shall speak only of the figure- 
pieces, which of course are, as usual, much in the 
minority. The collection professes to be one of 
“Sketches and Studies,’ and it does include a 
moderate proportion of works thus definable ; but 
the bulk of the contributions are as much com- 
pleted pictures as those which the society displays 
in the summer season. 

Among the figure-painters the first place should 
be assigned to Mr. Tadema or to Mr. Marsh. The 
former is beyond dispute the ‘iner, surer, and more 
brilliant executant ; the latter, on the other hand, 
takes firmer hold in this instance of the feelings, 
and leaves a more marked record on the mind's 
eye. Mr. Tadema’s subject is Flora; a human 
Flora, ruddy-haired and habited in a blue-grey 
dress, who stoops double, with her face towards 
the spectator, to gather anemones from a shaded 
grass plot in a palatial garden, with its bronze 
fountain and marble statues. The brightness of 
the gravelled terrace behind contrasts  strik- 
ingly with the cool but not dark uniformity of 
shadow in front. Mr. Marsh's Stony Land is sad 
and severe, almost grand, in feeling: it is one of 
those subjects of laborious peasant-life in which 
Millet was the leading mind and master—five 
Women gathering stones from the land, brown and 
bare, which the plough is to fertilise. The ground, 
with a row of scrubby trees atop, rises in one bold 
Steady ascent towards the horizon of dim sky, 
whitish and indeterminate; nature is in a still 
and subdued mood, patiently unrelaxing, like that 
iu which this rustic taskwork has to be done. 
Fishing Boats Returning, by the same artist, is 
less noticeable than the above, but substantially of 
nearly the same order of merit: the blotty tone 
of the figures, as they stir and flit about on their 
various allotted shares in the business, amid the 
etey moisture-charged air, made up of cloud-drift 
and sea-spray, is conspicuously true. 

. Asa good second to Mr. Tadema we may cite 
Mr. Robert Macbeth; and in like manner Mr. 
Hale as second to Mr. Marsh. Mr. Macbeth’s 
principal work receives no other designation than 
A Study; a figure of a woman in classic drapery 
of glaucous tint, whom we may perhaps regard as 
a Roman bride, seated in a capacious chair: the 
Tapery 1s well cast, in close and numerous folds. 
€ would pronounce this a fine study without 
further ado or qualification, were it not that Mr. 
Macbeth is becoming fatally mannered in the type 

of his female faces—or, rather, we should say fi : 
for there is but a solitary one. phat 
ut a solitary one. The type in ques- 





tion is, indeed, well suited for various purposes 
of art. It has a certain tragic firmness, which 
may without much difficulty be modified into 
blooming robustness; but it wants lightness and 
play of expression, even if its monotonous repeti- 
tion in Mr. Macheth’s practice were not of itself 
sufficient condemnation. If he is to do tolerable 
justice to his capacities, he should, first of all, 
get two or three different models of the female 
countenance, instead of this only one. Mr. 
Hale’s Study for a Drawing may be under- 
stood to represent the close of autumn, in a cha- 
racteristic impersonation : a woman of middle age, 
at once strong and worn, who brings a bundle of 
hedge-clippings to add to the smouldering heap in 
the left-hand corner: the scene is of featureless 
dark soil in faint twilight. More form and mate- 
rial in the draperies would be desirable. 

Another brace of leading exhibitors are Sir 
John Gilbert and Mr. Watson. The Route, by 
the former, is as much landscape as figure-piece, 
free and picturesque in both respects: a green, 
rolling country under a rainy sky, troopers and 
country-carts lumbering along, a wizened beggar- 
man pointing out the track. The Cardinal Wolsey 
at Leicester Abbey is a “finished study for the 
large picture” which was recently exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. Mr. Watson’s principal sub- 
ject also has been shown as an oil-picture, in the 
Suffolk Street Gallery, the Jester pelted with 
snow-balls by the serving-women on a bright 
morning of snow crisped by frost. The finest de- 
sign in the room, as a piece of significant inven- 
tion and studied yet vigorously facile harmony of 
line—by far the finest—is the Love and Time of 
Mr. Shields; indeed, this belongs fairly to the 
class of High Art, notwithstanding its small 
dimensions. Love, the beautiful boy, has snatched 
from Time his hour-glass, and holds it behind his 
back with the left hand; with the right he repels, 
with as much force as gentleness can assume, the 
left arm of Time, weaponed with his fatal scythe, 
as he advances and with his right reaches round 
to repossess himself of the hour-glass. Remark- 
ably compact as a design, this is equally con- 
densed as an intellectual symbol of the insidious 
inroads of time retarded and mitigated by affection. 
Two female heads are contributed by the same 
artists ; also a Study of Roses, which we can sur- 
mise to be full of refined realisation and linear 
grace, but the details are quite invisible at the 
height at which it has been hung. 

The following should likewise not pass unob- 
served.—Radford, “But where are the snows of yes- 
ter-year ?” a lady in an evening costume of white 
satin, seated by the fire, and musing on the past, 
as re-attested to her memory by some old letters 
which lie on the floor; the neat and pulpy finish 
of this artist, in itself worthy of no little praise, 
is marred by excessive stippling of surface and 
consequent morbidezza, and the colouring is always 
unpleasantly hot. Buckman, Epsom Downs on a 
Derby Day, a Sketch. Tayler, A Farmyard in 
Brittany, Feeding the Pigs; one of the best speci- 
mens we have seen from this veteran for several 
years. Barnes, Smali Beginnings; a boy drawing 
someone’s “likeness” on a slate, and his smaller 
sister looking on with a smile; the expressions 
given with much discernment and without 
frivolity, the general execution rather stiffly pre- 
cise: the like may be remarked of Saying Grace, 
by the same painter. Walter Duncan, A Knight 
of the Fifteenth Century, youthful and stalwart, 
with incipient moustache, the head hard-set in his 
gorget—a fair essay in armour-painting; Force and 
Finesse, a2 Venetian Senator conferring with a 
burly, hard-featured and hard-natured person- 
age, whose visage is something of a cross be- 
tween Louis XI. and a bull-dog ; Grandmamma, 
a finished and unforced piece of realism. 
Johnson, Summer, a woman seated in a grassy 
nook amid foliage, reading from a book between 
her knees: white muslin, black hair, and black 
broad-leaved hat. Great Expectations, an old 
dame in Devonshire contemplating, and praising 





to her neighbour, her densely-blooming apple- 
tree. Parker, Pour la bonne Mort; an aged French 
farmer-peasant kneels in church beside his seated 
wife, equally aged and more marked by the finger 
of decay—they pray to St. Joseph that the moment 
of departure may be easy and devout: this is 
thought-out and expressed heedfully, but the 
handling is rather meagre. Birket Foster, Market 
at Dinan, and Women Washing on the Loire; also 
In the Church of St. Melaine, Morlaix, all very 
attractive, delicately-touched specimens. Brewt- 
nall, Fortune-telling, Sketch for the Picture. Mrs. 
Allingham, On the Shingles, Eastbourne, a small 
figure of a little girl, choicely handled. ‘Two or 
three sketches by the late Mr. Topham will be 
examined with interest—dashing work, more 
acceptable to our eyes than many of his completed 
compositions, in which “sentiment” was often 
too obviously put forward. W. M. Rosserrt. 








OLD MASTERS’ DRAWINGS AT THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 


Tue Grosvenor Gallery has justified itself. At 
last—always, however, upon that unhappy back- 
ground of gold and glowing crimson so utterly 
inappropriate to the display of serious art—at 
last an entirely worthy, nay more, an unparalleled 
assemblage of the greatest work is arrayed. No 
longer are the Academicians omitting to pay to 
the director the sincere compliment of sending 
him some among their more considerable can- 
vases ; no more are foreign genre pictures, of a 
mild and harmless merit, clustered together ; nor 
are we any longer in presence of the smoke- 
begrimed ghosts of those whom we have known 
in the flesh—aberrations of a genius that does 
not forget to be whimsical—nor is there visible in 
profuse abundance the work, admittedly serious, 
if also admittedly faulty, for which some have 
claimed the too tremendous honour of being the 
highest expression of art since the days of the 
Florentines. We fall back on the substantial, 
the old-fashioned, the familiar: grave masters, 
such as Diirer and Leonardo ; keen pourtrayers of 
the actual world, such as Rembrandt; leaders of 
chastened and subdued yet masculine design, 
like our own Flaxman. And then there is 
modern water-colour—its whole range—from the 
tender almost monochrome of the early work of 
Girtin to the last audacities of Miiller and 
David Cox. 

Even the unwelcome proximity of a restaurant 
which advertises half-crown luncheons and turtle 
soup has not prevented the aesthetic from con- 
tributing their treasures. One or two peers, 
richly endowed, have indeed held aloof, but other 
causes than this—of which enough has been 
heard—are reasonably to be suspected. The 
activity of a specially enterprising member of the 
Royal Academy of Arts has engaged the promise 
of several collectors to aid in exhibitions to be 
held elsewhere: among these collectors, of a group 
of men who in the eastern counties delight to do 
honour to Crome and Cotman—the joint masters 
of the Norwich school. These masters, though 
not unrepresented here, will be represented, I un- 
derstand, with greater amplitude at Burlington 
House during this season and next. Again, the 
French school, which at one time bade fair to be 
in strong array, and is now at least interesting, is 
shorn of what might have been one of its most 
genuine attractions, by the absence, not perhaps 
wholly to be regretted, of the quite unequalled 
collection of Watteau’s drawings, now the pro- 
perty of Miss James, generously exhibited by her 
at Bethnal Green during very many months, and 
originally gathered together, if report is accurate, 
by her father at a time when the great qualities of 
Watteau’s art were appreciated only by the sensi- 
tive and the far-seeing. 

These being deducted—and, after all, they are 
the mere drops out of the bucket of artistic 
wealth — these being deducted, what remains? 
There remains an assemblage of quite peculiar 
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almost of unique, interest: an assemblage as rich 
as it undoubtedly is rare. Broadly, it may be 
divided into two parts: the one consisting in the 
main of the drawings of the Old Masters—in 
chalk, in bistre, or, it may be, with the silver point 
—and the other, in the main, of the water-colours, 
or sepia, or pencil sketches of our own great land- 
scape school: the school, that is, which began at 
the beginning of this century, and ended with the 
death of Turner, De Wint, or David Cox. But 
between them, among them, and belonging a little 
to both by reason of qualities either inherited or 
transmitted, comes such work of Holland and 
France as is hardly ancient at all in spirit, yet 
hardly altogether modern in time; the works, 
finished or slight, in which the later Dutchmen 
supplied the models for our own first school of 
water-colour, and the works in which the French- 
men of the eighteenth century recorded, with a 
piquancy and precision almost theirs alone, the 
vie vécue—the charm of the actual. 

Now, the Old Masters’ drawings have of late 
been somewhat neglected. The very taste for the 
collecting of them has perceptibly declined ; or at 
the least it has necessarily been limited. Col- 
lectors in the beginning of the present century— 
those not only in the very centres of art gossip 
and traffic, but in remoter places—were inclined 
to collect drawings of the later Italian schools at 
that time in fashion: drawings which at the 
beginning of this century were no doubt not so 
difficult to find, and would now be not impossible. 
But the current of recent years has set towards 
schools of Italian art earlier, as all the world 
knows, and of which examples are more rarely to 
be met with—nay, of which examples lie no 
longer at the beck and call of the comparatively 
humble and modest gatherer of artistic treasures, 
but are either finally absorbed in the national or 

ublic collections—in London, in Oxford, in 
rlin, it may be—or are passed on the very 
fewest occasions from the hands of one very rich 
man into those of another, and then, of course, at 
rices which forbid the humble from even covet- 
ing these treasures. Somehow, as a consequence, 
Old Masters’ drawings are roughly to be classed 
in two ranks, of which the first is now invaluable, 
and the second valueless—the first the rare things 
with a history, known things, authenticated 
things, documents themselves in the history of 
art ; and the second the things without a pedigree, 
the thousands of flying sheets on which no one de- 
pends, and which only the unwary permit them- 
selves to acquire at an outlay of a few silver coins 
ina sale-room. Exhibitions of drawings of the 
first rank are inevitably rare ; exhibitions of draw- 
ings of the class that have no character would, of 
course, be worthless, So the public has had but 
little opportunity of seeing the drawings of Old 
Masters. 
_ With regard to the drawings of our own Eng- 
lish school—our great school of deceased masters 
—the case is different. They have been brought 
before the public in many ways; few achieve- 
ments of art have been more persistently ex- 
hibited. Not to speak of the greater provincial 
Exhibitions, such as that of Leeds in 1868, where 
drawings of Old Masters also figured before not 
very appreciative beholders, there have been within 
very recent years : first, the exhibition of our great 
water-colour men, held in 1870 for the benefit of 
the Consumptive Hospital; then the Exhibition, 
two or three years later, at Burlington House, 
where a room was assigned to the water-colours 
of our school; and then, again, the magnificent 
general exhibition of early water-colour art held 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club; and, lastly, 
the special exhibition of the fine work of Girtin 
organised by the same Society. Lastly, too, 
must be named the auction-rooms of the Messrs. 
Christie, which at certain seasons have been full 
of the most admirable examples of the sketching 
power of artists greatest perhaps in their sketches. 
Clearly, our best English landscape art has not 
been hidden from the eye. Now, however, at the 





Grosvenor Gallery, it is placed almost for the first 
time in immediate juxtaposition with the best 
sketches we have inherited from the art of Italy ; 
and however great may be the admiration given 
to those earlier masters of splendid invention and 
learned design, it is clear, too, that in a higher 
sense than some have admitted we have our own 
masters—men who have almost originated, men 
who have certainly carried to perfection, an art 
for which the first half of the nineteenth century 
will remain illustrious. 

We turn to the older drawings, proposing only 
to contribute somewhat scanty notes on works 
whose intricate relations the one with the other 
are, after all, fitter, we think, for very leisurely 
discussion among assemblies of connoisseurs than 
in the pages of any public newspaper. Moreover, 
a Critical Introduction to a special edition of the 
Catalogue is to proceed, as soon as may be, from 
Mr. Comyns Carr, whose opportunities in con- 
nexion with the present exhibition have been 
wholly exceptional. I may, therefore, without 
fear of the charge of indifference to the oo old 
work, permit myself to be comparatively brief and 
slight. And first, a word on attributions —a 
matter long to be wrangled over, even in an ex- 
hibition which, like the present, consists for the 
most part of drawings of known history and un- 
doubted authenticity. Exceptions there must be. 
Little critical discernment is needed, I fancy, to 
pronounce for instance that the Young Woman’s 
Head, No. 1,064, is by no means the work 
of the great French master of — design, 
to whom it is rashly assigned. What its history 
may be I know not, and care very little; it is 
enough to know that Watteau’s talent never slept 
so much as to allow him to be guilty of this 
masterpiece of feeble softness and tawdry seduc- 
tiveness. We are accustomed to see attributed 
to the leading artist of his century work which 
comes undoubtedly from the hands of his pupils; 
but neither Lancret nor Pater would ever have 
lapsed so far as to perpetrate the design here 
lightly and airily assigned to their greater master. 
A Female Head in red chalk (No. 814), attributed 
to Leonardo, is feeble and unlikely. There is a 
drawing of the Holy Family, assigned to Albert 
Diirer, and lent to the Gallery by the Duke of 
Devonshire, which, if Diirer’s work at all, must 
have been executed in his least happy moment. 
The type of Virgin it commemorates is somewhat 
weakly if prettily Italianised; the woman's hair 
is not treated in the way that is generally Albert's, 
and the monogram, the A. D. familiar to every 
gazer at a Diirer print, is hardly what his own 
most usually is. Again, the Duke of Devonshire 
—the general value of whose loan it is here not 
for an instant sought to depreciate—contributes, 
with the attribution of the great name of Man- 
tegna, a drawing of Judith with the Head of 
Holofernes (No. 755); and, though it is stated 
that there are drawings of the same subject in 
the Uffizi and in the Louvre, it may, perhaps, 
reasonably be doubted whether this one is Man- 
tegna’s at all—the firm vigour of touch, at all 
events, is not easily perceptible. Again, there is 
a drawing in red and black chalk—No, 644— 
claiming to be by Michelangelo and a study of two 
figures for a group in the Last Judgment which, 
to judge from evidence which happens to have 
been brought before me by a friend learned in this 
school, would appear to be but a copy of, and in 
bo sense an original variation from, a drawing in 
the Albertina at Vienna. Even a reproduction 
of the Albertina drawing by the autotype 
process is enough to throw discredit, when 
comparison is made, upon the drawing exhibited 
at the Grosvenor. In the drawing here, the ex- 
tremities—both feet and hands—are less expres- 
sive and less expressed than in the drawing at the 
Albertina, and the leading lines of the design are 
far less nobly and immediately indicative and sig- 
nificant. 

If the example here named is not with any 
good judgment to be attributed to the master, 





there are others that are his beyond question, 
and among them is a study for the figure of 
Adam for the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
which is among the most superb examples of 
brief and abstract and masterly design within the 
whole range of our artistic treasures. Its owner 
is Mr. Frederick Locker, whom the present exhi- 
bition displays to all as the possessor of a collec- 
tion res indeed, but of the very highest and 
most faultless quality. Mr. Robinson's note on 
Mr. Malcolm’s highly-finished Michelangelo 
drawing, Christ on the Cross (No. 654), may be 
noticed with interest in connexion with the exhi- 
bited design of the master. 

The work of Raphael is here in splendid and 
instructive array; from his early time to his later 
he is represented with all fullness and variety, in 
slight work and in studies of careful finish. If 
the drawing of four seated Cardinals (No. 638) 
is his, indeed, and not, as it has been suggested, 
Pinturicchio’s own —-Pinturicchio painted the 
fresco in Siena—then we have an example of a 
deficiency of means, a deficiency in material 
resource, much more pronounced than in the 
Peruginesque Head of a Young Man (No. 639), 
and much more pronounced than in the two studies 
Nos. 617 and 626, where still the deficiency in 
material resource remains to be noted. In these 
two last-named drawings he has represented a young 
woman’s head—the head, in each case, tradition- 
ally said to be that of the sister of Raphael. 
Both drawings, we believe, figure in Ottley, though 
the Catalogue does not say so. Both have 
passed through splendid collections, and are 
now again united in a splendid collection— 
—the famous one of Mr. Malcolm of Poltalloch. 
Both are of immense and distinguished beauty, of 
characteristic calm and sweetness—that numbered 
617, a drawing with the silver point, standing 
out perhaps even above the other, and justifying 
the supposition that while that one is designedly 
a simple portrait, this one is a study for the head 
of a Madonna. Of the Florentine time, there is 
to be noted very specially a small pen-and-bistre 
sketch of the Holy Family (No. 635): a slight 
work, indeed, but of which every stroke is of im- 
mediate and masterly effectiveness; a drawing of 
the happy period at which Raphael had best of 
all reached freedom, and best of all retained sen- 
timent. Further, there are to be noted a magni- 
ficent pen drawing in bistre of Venus on a couch 
with Amorint around her (No. 612)—a composi- 
tion of the most facile yet strongest grace, 4 
masterly example of assured and unerring draughts- 
manship—next, a study for the picture of the En- 
tombment in the Borghese Gallery, a work there- 
fore of the later time; and (to make an end) 
a sheet of studies of Angels for the upper part 
of a fresco in the Vatican, which has the inter- 
est of showing that hardly’ anything more ™ 
it than the attitudes of certain hands and arms 
was used in the final labour for which this was 
one of many preparations. It is recorded of 
Raphael that he laboured, when it was possible, 
surrounded by a mass of preparatory studies— 
sources from which he selected and combined as 
he progressed with the ultimate work. 

The representation of a third towering and 
overwhelming master of Italian design— Leonardo 
da Vinci—made at the Grosvenor Gallery, 18, 
possible, even more various than that of Raphael: 
at all events his studies of homely things, here 
side by side with the preparation for his pro- 
foundest achievement, bring him more closely 
before us. Here, thanks in chief to the gracious loan 
of the Queen, are Leonardo’s studies of countless 
accessories and surroundings of his work and eu 
delicate touches in red chalk, in which, with wha 
to unaccustomed eyes will seem almost @ earn 
ness of feeling, he has recorded the cluster ot 
young trees in a coppice, or larger and more _ 
lutely accurate drawings in which he has Wk 
duced every curve, turn, swell, every rise and ng 
and undulation of bud and flower, berry, ste m 
and leaf. Then studies of hands—hands 1m pre 
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sure, hands in strain; a hand clenched and a hand 
lax. Again, the quaint rising of the roofs of an 
upland town, with which his travel had made him 
familiar; or the record of the peaked mountain 
lines that are lifted, as perpetual background, 
from above the plain of Lombardy. Then 
draperies for the Saint Anne; then grotesques ; 
then some such a circle of mountains as he has 
placed behind the mysterious head of La Gioconda 
at the Louvre; then the elaborate and often-re- 
ted study of the head of some one man of the 
ower class, beak-nosed, small-eyed, with upper lip 
habitually in expressive if disagreeable curve—his 
own servant it may be; some one man at least 
whose expression he had constantly the chance to 
notice—or a profile bust of a warrior, perfect in 
all technical qualities (No. 682), or studies of 
women’s heads (No. 701), or, last and greatest, 
an elaborate study for the head of St. Anne her- 
self (the picture in the Louvre), one of the very 
finest Leonardos in the world for its tender mo- 
bility. Nos. 721 and 729 are examples of 
Leonardo’s study of the grim head and 
pursed-up face I have mentioned as of fre- 
quent recurrence in his work, Another study, 
733, is marvellous for the mobility of mouth 
and cheek, for the sense of life throughout 
the whole, and for achievement as perfect as Art 
can have. It is a priceless study of a head re- 
sembling that of St. John Baptist in the Last 
Supper, at Milan; and it may be of interest to 
note that its discovery as precious work is com- 
paratively recent: the drawing for a long time 
lay neglected and unknown. A sheet of four 
studies, No. 701, will also—but, indeed, what will 
not ?—demand careful notice. They are four wo- 
men’s heads, or girl's heads—studies with the silver 
point—the first and third very noteworthy exam- 
ples of Leonardo’s freedom and grace in the treat- 
ment of hair—hair of which the lightness, the 
abundance, and the complexity are here suggested 
by lines so few. The third head is a little Botti- 
celli-like (Leonardo was an admirer of Botticelli) ; 
and the second shows a young face, exquisite, 
fresh, and hopeful, and again outside of his more 
familiar type—the few and simple lines of its youth 
and inexperience, the few and simple lines of a 
charm so far and foreign from Leonardo’s women 
generally, having been followed by the artist with 
the curious and fruitful patience with which he 
was wont to elaborate a character more subtle and 
complex. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








PROGRESS OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 


AccorDING to the instructions received from the 
directing committee at Berlin, the first aim of the 
operations conducted this year by the new chief of 
the German expedition atOlympia, Dr.GeorgeTreu, 
has been to continue and complete the clearance of 
the ground already excavated in front of either end 
of the Temple of Zeus. Rich successes have already 
rewarded these renewed labours. On the eastern 
side, the demolition of the walls of the Byzantine 
settlement has yielded a large number of fragments, 
but most of them small, and among them only one 
which could be immediately identified as belong- 
ing to the sculptures of the pediment group; this 
was a part of the helmet of Oenomaus. Another 
wall, however, in the same neighbourhood, but 
further north, starting from the second column of 
the east front of the Heraeum, and composed of 
indiscriminate fragments of columns and figures, 
has yielded three draped statues of the Roman 
eriod, all found within a distance of twenty feet. 
hese are complete but for the heads; two of 
them are female figures, and bear the names of 
Athenian workmen, Eros, and Aulos Sertos Era- 
ton; these were found on October 29. The third, 
@ male figure, only came to light on November 14, 
and at the time of our advices was not sufficiently 
extricated to make it certain whether it bore an 
inscription or not. 
But by far the most important of the discoveries 


have been made in the diggings to the west of the 
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temple. These, taking them in chronological 
order, have been as follows :—On October 19 the 
middle portion of one of the groups of Centaurs 
and Lapith women from the pediment of Alka- 
menes; this fits with two other splendid frag- 
ments found last season, and gives us the group 
almost complete. The Centaur has grasped the 
Lapith maiden with his left arm, and thrown 
both his fore legs about her; she has seized the 
ravisher by the beard, and strives hard to force 
his drunken head away from her. It is remark- 
able that while the upper portion of this group 
was found in the most northerly situation of all 
last season’s discoveries, the new portion lay 
more than fifty yards off, at a distance of about 
thirty yards west-south-west of the south- 
west angle of the temple. On October 23 there 
followed a still more fortunate find—that of 
the whole body, wanting only the right arm 
and legs below the knee, of the beautiful 
somewhat archaic Apollo, who occupied the 
middle place of the pediment among the com- 
batants, and whose head only had ‘been found 
last year. On October 26 there came to light the 
head of a Centaur, somewhat injured, but full of 
character, and of great interest, because it serves 
to complete the group corresponding to that last 
described, which had its place next to the Apollo 
on the other side, and which is supposed to repre- 
sent the bride Deidamia and her assailant. Several 
holes round the head of the Centaur show that he 
was represented as wearing a reveller’s garland, pro- 
bably of bronze. A few more hands and feet are all 
the additional finds that belong to the pediment 
sculptures. But on October 23 an important piece of 
another kind was discovered, in the shape of an 
archaic bronze head, about six inches high, intact, 
wearing beard and moustache, and having the 
hair treated in long plaited locks on the shoulders 
and two rows of conventional ringlets over 
the forehead. Lastly, and to the student of 
archaeology perhaps most interesting of all, a 
large bronze plate measuring 85 centimétres in 
height, and in width 35 centimétres at the 
top and 26 at the bottom. This unique specimen 
of art is wrought with four rows of figures in 
relief, in an extremely archaic style corresponding 
to that of the earliest so-called Corinthian vases, 
and, as we may infer from the description of 
Pausanias, to that of the chest of Cypselos. In 
the lowest compartment appears a four-winged 
female figure who in either hand holds up a lion 
by the foot; in the second Herakles, as a kneel- 
ing archer shooting a flying Centaur, and without 
his later attributes of the lion’s hide and club; 
in the third compartment upwards two griffins 
facing one another, and in the uppermost com- 
partment two eagles. It cannot be doubted 
that this, the first discovery of its kind made at 
Olympia, is destined to furnish an invaluable 
link in the study—for which the materials are 
ouly now beginning to be collected and compared 
—of the origins of Greek art. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


One of the finest works in black and white that 
have proceeded from the needle of Rajon is the 
etching of an early work by Mr. Paul Chalmers, 
which has very lately been executed for the Port- 
The subject of the picture by the eminent 
Scotch artist is Prayer, and it represents in exqui- 
site and piquant contrast two figures of youth and 
age—an old grandmother, pious, kindly, and 
shrewd, and a grand-daughter of some twelve 
years old, svelte, tender, and gentle, as she kneels 
at the lap of her elder. Rarely, perhaps, among 
the somewhat bolder and more audacious achieve- 
ments of his later years, has Mr. Paul Chalmers 
succeeded in realising a design so generally fasci- 
nating; and never has M. Rajon put into etched 
work more of richness, softness, and delicacy than 
in the print which stands far above those with 
which the popularisation of modern etching has 
recently familiarised us. 





WE are very glad to hear that a Catalogue 
raisonné of the Liber Studiorum of Turner will 
before long be placed within the reach of the 
public. Mr, W. G. Rawlinson has been engaged 
for some time upon a little work which is likely 
not only to prove of special value to the collector 
of the rare and fine prints which best express the 
genius of Turner, but also to awaken interest in 
many languid admirers of modern art, who in 
order that they may be aroused require first to be 
informed. A Catalogue of the Liber Studiorum, 
which contained much pleasant information, was, 
indeed, issued four or five years ago to the mem- 
bers of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, on the oc- 
casion of the unrivalled exhibition of the Liber 
prints held in Savile Row; and an American 
Catalogue followed the English. But neither 
gave any indication of “states "—information so 
valuable, and indeed indispensable, to the collector 
—nor has it ever fallen within the scope of other 
writers on the subject, chiefly occupied with the 
art qualities of the series, to oy He a catalogue 
of “states.” The writer of the Catalogue now in 
progress proposes, we believe, to add an account 
of the history of the publication of the Liber ; and 
it may be hoped that his work will include some 
particulars of the engravers engaged on it. 

Dr. SramaTakr has, it appears, discovered 
another tomb in the acropolis of Mycenae, making 
the sixth now found ; from which it will be seen 
that things do not look altogether well for Dr. 
Schliemann’s theory of the five tombs. 

A prosect has been started for a new Art 
Gallery in Manchester which receives and de- 
serves a great deal of attention. The chief pro- 
jector is Mr. T. C. Horsfall, who has secured 
material support from others. He has printed 
and circulated a rather long programme-pamphlet 
to set forth his views. His paramount object is 
that of elevating the intellectual tone, and level 
of sentiment, of the spectators of works of art: 
the drinking habits and other low propensities of 
the working classes in the manufacturing districts 
are especially obnoxious to him. He proposes 
to take as his gallery part or the whole of a well- 
lighted warehouse, thus saving much preliminary 
expense. His picture-exhibition would to a con- 
siderable extent be made up of careful copies from 
good paintings, new and old, including chromo- 
lithographs. The Life of Jesus Christ is proposed 
as the first subject to be thus set before the spec- 
tator. Hach work is to have its theme plainly 
expounded in printed labels; the artistic point 
of view and method of treatment would also be 
thus commented upon, and some notice of the 
painters’ lives would be given. Landscape is 
another form of art which Mr. Horsfall particu- 
larly contemplates representing in his exhibi- 
tion. Musical entertainments—good music, not 
too elaborate, or too alien from the feelings of 
a popular audience — would be held at fre- 
quent intervals. We have read Mr. Ilorsfall’s 
circular with much interest, and a thorough belief 
in the honesty and dignity of his feelings and 
aims in this matter; belief also in the likelihood 
that a large amount of good may be effected by 
his scheme, reasonably construed and carried out. 
One consideration that comes to the surface is 
that the social and intellectual elevation of the 
working classes is one thing, and the fostering of 
excellent fine art another thing; and that it is 
not quite certain that a scheme conceived in the 
direct behoof of the former will largely subserve 
the latter. However, a great deal remains no 
doubt to be done before the project takes actual 
shape ; and it may well be hoped that Mr. Hors- 
fall and his colleagues will not refuse to regard it 
from all the fitting points of view, in its practical 
working, and will thoughtfully and resolutely re- 
sist any tendency to turn a novel and promising 
conception into a crotchet. We wish them the 
most ample success. 

Tue Swiss people have collected a sum of 
nearly 50,000 francs for the erection of a monu- 
ment to General Dufour, the leader of the Con- 
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federate army during the war of the Sonderbund. 
The competitive models for the statue are now 
being exhibited in the museum at Geneva. Thirty- 
four models have been sent in, fifteen of which 
represent the General on horseback, and nineteen 
on foot. The best of the equestrian models re- 
ceived a prize of 2,000 francs; the best in the 
other class, one of 1,500 francs. The committee 
of judges included—besides certain Swiss archi- 
tects, artists, and statesmen—a few eminent French 
and Italian sculptors, among others MM. Thomas 
and Aimé Millet and Caix of Paris, and Dupré of 
Florence. 


Gustave Dorf, following the example set by 
several painters of the present day, is now occu- 
ied upon a great work in sculpture, the subject 
eing Death suffocating Genius with Palm-leaves. 
The group is intended for the Exhibition of 1878. 


Tue American artist F, Bridgeman, whose 
Egyptian scenes have attracted much attention at 
recent Salons, and who is generally known in 
Paris as Géréme’s best pupil, is preparing a great 
picture of an Eastern subject for the Salon of next 
year. 


Tue magnificent work on Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, which we mentioned last week as 
being prepared by Messrs. Sutton, Sharpe and Co., 
is, we are given to understand, undertaken entirely 
at the expense of that firm, and not, as was in- 
ferred, at that of Mr. Henry Rve, the munificent 
restorer of the cathedral. 


A LARGE stained-glass window, executed by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, with full- 
length figures of Biblical patriarchs, and represen- 
tations {rom their lives underneath, has recently 
been set up in Lightcliffe Church, in memory of 
the late Sir Titus Salt. 

THe engraving of Gustave Doré’s Christ leaving 
the Practorium is just finished. 


Tue colossal statue of Liberty lighting the 
World, which is being executed by the French 
sculptor, Auguste Bartholdi, and is intended to 
serve as a lighthouse in the harbour of New 
York, is progressing, says the Chronique, towards 
completion. It is, indeed, hoped that it will be 
ready to be temporarily set up in Paris at the 
great Hxhibition of 1878, We gave some time 
since the dimensions of this gigantic work of 
modern art; but probably our readers have for- 
gotten that the hand alone of this figure measures 
over 4 métres, that the middle finger is 2 
métres in leneth and weighs 45 kilogrammes, 
and that the wrist is as large as the boiler of 
a locomotive engine. Standing on its pedestal 
the statue will tower toa height of 67 métres— 
that is to say, one métre higher than the towers 
of Notre-Dame—the greatest height being reached 
by the uplifted arm holding the guiding light. 
This magnificent colossus is a gift from the 
French nation to the American, and is intended 
as a symbol of Franco-American union. It is 
executed in wrought copper, and can scarcely fail 
to have a most imposing effect. 


A PROVINCIAL Museum has recently been 
opened in Trier, by which it has been made ap- 
parent what wealth in Roman antiquities that 
town possesses. All the interesting sculptures 
formerly scattered in the Roman Baths, the Porta 
Nigra, and the Gymnasium, have now been 
gathered together, and a number of remarkable 
works in Roman glass, bronze, and terra-cotta, 
and some fine marbles added, so as to form alto- 
gether an important collection. In particular, a 
beautiful marble statuette of Love, recently dug 
up near the station, has been added to the newly- 
formed museum, 


A new building is being erected in Copenhagen 
to receive the small but choice collection of paint- 
ings belonging to Count Moltke, which has 
hitherto been housed iu a most miserable manner 
in a gallery over a turniture shop. When suitably 
exhibited, Count Moitke’s gallery will no doubt 





form one of the art-attractions of the Danish 
capital. 

Tue able and suggestive lecture on Raphael’s 
Portraits of the Fornarina, delivered by M. A. 
Gruyer, at the annual meeting of the five Acade- 
mies in October, was printed last week in the 
Chronique des Arts, The learned Academician, 
though not attributing any exalted virtue to 
Raphael, yet holds that the imputations cast on 
him by Vasari were mere calumnies. 


THE paintings seized by the Government in the 
studio of the Communist painter Gustave Courbet 
—mostly inferior works, all his more important 
paintings having been removed—were sold last 
week at the Hotel Drouot, and only realised the 
sum of 12,118 fr. 


In the note in our last number on the gold 
ornaments from Cyme recently acquired by the 
British Museum, we were made to say that a gold 
statue, instead of a gold stater, of Alexander the 
Great was found with these antiquities. 


Mr. Everarn’s New Galleries of High-Class 
Continental Pictures, 7 and 8 New Coventry 
Street, form an exhibition of no inconsiderable 
attraction, although it should not be supposed 
that all, or anything like all, of the works are 
“high-class.” In point of fact, many of them 
are low-class; the picture-market in this country 
having been for years increasingly flooded with 
shoppy Continental goods, to the serious detri- 
ment both of well-deserving native professional 
men, and of the public taste. Of such works, 
however, we will say no more in relation to Mr. 
Everard’s stock, but will confine our remarks to 
those which deserve admiration, or at least atten- 
tion. Such are:—Portaels, Déception, and The 
Opera-Box at Madrid, and The Daughter of Sion ; 
Mosé Bianchi, Parade-Day—a church suesse get- 
ting himself up en famille for some conspicuous 
occasion—painted with uncommon force and 
vivacity ; Alfred Stevens, By the Fireside, and 
Sad News, a fashionable lady holding a letter with 
a@ mourning border, unbeautiful but extremely 
able; Roybet, The Amateurs of LEngravings, 
painted in 1876, a showy dashing work of ample 
size, rather tending towards the class of mere 
picture-spinning,the costumes proper to the Rubens 
period; Zamacois, The Serenade; Legros, Demoiselles 
du Mois de Marie; Geronimo Induno, Grandfather's 
Birthday Presents; Slingeneyer, A Christian 
Martyr in the Reign of Diocletian, the renowned 
picture, no doubt a very telling performance of 
its class, but rather spoiled by the commonplace 
conception of the young Christian’s countenance— 
certainly a much better work than the Episode of 
St. Bartholomew by the same painter, which is 
likewise here; Philippoteaux, The Celebrated 
Square of Highlanders at Quatre Bras, the 
Jintshed sketch for the Academy picture, 1875, 
even superior probably to that in spirited 
treatment; Bonifazi, Sicilian Girl, and Sicilian 
Boy; Castres, Mort pour la Patrie; R. Mad- 
razo, Reverie; Joseph Stevens, The Mountebank's 
Troupe of monkeys and performing dog; Cor- 
tazzo, Muatinée Musicale; Verhas, The Little 
Botanist ; Jiminez, Departure for the Bullfight ; 
Domingo, Preparing for the Duel: Ary Scheffer, 
The Battle of Morat, a comparatively small but 
very striking and noble treatment, proper to the 
artist's “romantic” period, before a semi-ascetic 
semi-catholic manner in art drained his energies 
and his style; Boldini, Za Place Clichy, painted 
in 1874, exceedingly clever and sparkling; For- 
tuny, Arab; Fortuny and Roybet, Antechamber 
in the Vatican; Jacovacci, Venetian Wedding- 
party; Diez, After the Storm; Van Lerius, The 
Triumph of Virtue, a maiden stabbing a would- 
be seducer, while a pandering old woman counts 
her ill-gotten gold—impressive in a certain way ; 
Millet, Lisette; Ferrari, Zastern Mendicants; 
Emile Lévy, The Sleep of Innocence and Paul and 
Virginia; Decamps, Turkish School; Troyon, 
Feeding Poultry and La Vallée de la Tocque, a large 
and curefully-executed picture, not, however, so 





characteristic as several others; Munkacsy, Hun- 
garian Landscape and The Drunkard’s Home—his 
wife, carrying her baby and her heavy load of 
troubles, contemplates the man as he sleeps him- 
self sober on a bench in the sitting-room ; Huguet, 
Arab Hawking Party; Tissot, Waiting for the 
Train at Willesden; De Haas, Peasant Girl 
Tending Cows; Feyen Perrin, Normandy Fisher 
Girls; Delaroche, The Death of <Annibal 
Caracct, termed in the catalogue “the cele- 
brated picture,” but by no means a satisfactory 
example of the master; Tapiro, The Snake- 
Charmers, and Moorish Brigands' Encampment ; 
De Gegerfelt, Canal in Holland ; Schindler, Land- 
scape with Sheep ; Vibert, Gulliver in the Island of 
Lilliput ; Meissonier, Le Lisewr, seated near a 
window, “the celebrated engraved picture,” 
and undoubtedly a choice specimen, with which 
we may be well content to close our account of 
this collection. The number of works catalogued 
is no less than 443, the great majority oil-colours, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS.—MR. PROUT'S 
SYMPHONY. 


Tue performance of a new symphony by an Eng- 
lish composer is not an event of frequent occur- 
rence; and the production of two such works by 
the same hand within four years is probably 
unique. There is but scant encouragement in this 
country for musicians to devote their talents to 
the highest form of composition ; and the few who 
are emboldened to overcome the obstacles which 
lie in the path of honour do so from artistic im- 
pulse rather than the hope of immediate reward. 
Mr. Ebenezer Prout, whose second symphony was 
heard for the first time in public last Saturday at 
the Crystal Palace, may, therefore, be considered 
as one of these notable exceptions. Before pro- 
ceeding to discuss a novelty so interesting to all 
admirers of high-class music, it may be as well to 
make what comments are necessary on the remain- 
ing features of the concert. It is scarcely possible 
to say if the depressing weather had any effect 
upon the performers in the overture and open- 
ing chorus from Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Nacht, 
but certainly the rendering was singularly 
dull and spiritless, Mr. Manns even being for 
once too slow in his ¢empo, Miss Lilly Oswald, 
a young débutante, played Chopin’s pianoforte 
concerto in E minor, evincing the possession of a 
good technique; and Beethoven's Leonora Over- 
ture, No. 3, concluded the programme. Concern- 
ing the vocalists it is only requisite to speak of 
Miss Lisa Walton, who made her first appearance 
at these concerts. This lady has an agreeable 
voice, but she was ill-advised to select such a trying 
air as Haydn’s “On mighty Pens,” in which her 
present abilities were severely overtaxed. 
Recurring to the principal event of the day, we 
may observe that Mr. Prout has contributed four 
important additions to the Crystal Palace repertory 
at intervals of about two years. His Organ Con- 
certo was first given in 1872; his first Symphony 
in 1874; his festival Magnificat early in 1876; 
and lastly, his new Symphony at the close o! 
1877. Though in some respects more elaborate 
than the earlier example, the present work, which 
is in the key of G minor, is equally classical in 
form, as the following brief analysis will prove. 
The first movement (Allegro moderato e con fuoco, 
3-4 time) commences, curiously enough, with the 
perfect cadence, the two chords being delivered 
twice, fortissimo and staccato, After a few more 
bars for full orchestra the principal subject }s 
given out by the violins and repeated by the 
cellos. Its graceful dignified course is soon intet- 
rupted by three more repetitions of the cadence, 
and then we have a progression through various 
keys finally settling on the dominant of the re- 
lative major, where a beautiful diminuendo leads 
gently into the second theme, a calm flowing 


measure introduced in the orthodox key by the 
clarinets, and repeated by the strings. The com- 
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poser is not long content with this train of thought, 
and an impatient figure commences hurrying us 
to the end of the first part rather prematurely as 
it may seem. The usual repeat follows, and then 
there is a sudden transition into B minor by means 
of another fortissimo cadence, The working-out 
commences with the figure just alluded to, but 
the first subject is quickly brought in, and in fact, 
all the foregoing materials are here employed with 
remarkable freedom. This portion of a movement 
is a crucial test both of skill and genius, for the 
latter quality consists not more in the composition 
of themes than in their effective treatment. Here, 
then, we have Mr. Prout at his best, and a page 
might be written on the mingled beauty and con- 
trapuntal ingenuity displayed by him in this 
section of his work. But a written analysis could 
not make the effect apparent to the ear, and we 
therefore pass on with reluctance. The recapitu- 
lation succeeds in the usual course, but the 
orchestration is somewhat altered and elaborated. 
The second subject is now given in the tonic 
major, but in the coda, which is long and masterly, 
it is heard in the minor, @ Ja Mozart. Here, as 
elsewhere, there are more repetitions of the initial 
adence, always abrupt and uncompromising, and 
in fact these chords may be considered as the 
motto of the movement. In selecting the key of 
E flat, the subdominant relative major, for his slow 
movement the author again adheres to tra- 
ditional practice. This movement is marked Lar- 
ghetto espressivo, 2-4 time. The first theme, given to 
the strings alone in four-part harmony, has a guasé- 
religious character at its opening. The second 
section, however, is more piquant, and the con- 
tinuation is charmingly playful. But there is per- 
haps rather too much reiteration of the same 
ideas, and the appearance of the second subject, 
allotted to the oboe in O minor, is welcomed. 
This theme bears some trifling resemblance to the 
well-known prayer in Mose in Egitto, 





A progres- | 


sion is quickly made to the dominant, and we | 


arive at a full close. As the movement is 
in the Lied or triplex form, an episode at once 
follows. This is reached by a transition 


character serving as effective contrast to the pre- | 


ceding. The resumption of the original subject 
is attended with modification in the accompani- 
ments according to the practice of the composer. 
The end is reached after a long diminuendo, the 
last fragment of the theme being heard in the 
(um as in the Adagio of Beethoven's fourth 
symphony. Otherwise there is no resemblance ; 
and, indeed, the close of this movement is one of 
the most delightful features of the present work. 
The scherzo is identical in form with the old- 
fashioned minuet, but the spirit is wholly modern. 
Commencing with a bold, not to say rude, phrase 
in C minor, delivered by the strings in unison, it 
is quickly taken up by the remaining instruments, 
and in spite of a few protests in some quarters 
drags all before it in its boisterous career. A 
trio in A flat is still more in the ad captandum 
style, though undeniably pretty. But after the 
da capo there is a second trio in the tonic major of 
a totally distinct character. Another repetition 
of the scherzo completes the movement, as there is 
no coda. The are vivace assat, common time, 
sets out with a brisk measure in quavers delivered 
lirst by the violins pianissimo and repeated forte 
by the full orchestra. As soon as this has run its 
course a fugal subject of a singularly bold cha- 
racter 1s given out by the second violins, the 
Violas having a counter-subject of the same style 
as the opening. The fugue has not proceeded far 
when it is arrested by a long sub-dominant pedal, 
alter which we soon arrive at a second theme in 
the relative major. This is a joyous martial 
strain, and is, therefore, appropriately allotted to 
the brass at the outset. The movement being in 
vondo form, the principal subject soon returns. 
Then commences an episode in’ the key of EF. flat 
of & quiet soothing character. The fugal subject 


how steals in and is worked with the foregoing in 


a very effective manner. Another return of the 
primary theme is followed by more contrapuntal 
matter until a magnificent burst of the full orches- 
tra at the commencement of a dominant pedal 
announces the change from the minor to the 
major mode. In due course, the second subject 
reappears, as also the episode in E flat, and 
these with the other materials are employed with 
ever-increasing interest until the close, which is 
not reached until every device for prolonging the 
effect has been utilised. It will be gathered from 
these remarks that the last movement is pre-emi- 
nently the gem of the symphony. The unanim- 
ous plaudits that broke forth at the close of 
the performance were due in part to the com- 
poser and in part to Mr, Manns, who had 
evidently bestowed the utmost pains to ensure 
a rendering little short of perfect. 

To sum up the merits and defects of the new 
symphony, it may be said that the latter consist in 
a want of individuality as regards the themes, and 
a tendency in the direction of formalism, more 
especially in the first movement, and least of all in 
the finale. Its good points are clearness of outline, 
geniality, masterly treatment of the various sub- 
jects, and orchestration of singular beauty. Mr. 
Prout employs a large band (including four horns 
and three drums), but he handles his forces with 
consummate skill, and never misses the effect de- 
sired, while there is no approach either to noisi- 
ness or obscurity of detail. These qualities seem 
to cause some surprise in the mind of “G,” the 
writer of the Crystal Palace analytical pro- 
grammes, and he says :—‘ Mr. Prout’s devotion to 
the newest achievements and newest dogmas of 
the German school is well known, His symphony 
shows that it is possible to be enthusiastic for 
Wagner, and yet when composing to throw off such 
revolutionary proclivities and be as pellucid and 
obedient to form and symmetry as Mozart himself.” 
But these very characteristics may be the direct 
result of an intelligent appreciation of modern 
art-developments. Music is an ideal form of ex- 
pression; and intellect so constituted as to be able 


, to grasp the true meaning of every outpouring of 
to the key of C major, a theme of an agitated | 





genius should for that reason reveal itself with 
lucidity of utterance. If this method of reason- 
ing be correct, it is also logical to assume that the 


manifestation of joyousness and geniality in a° 


work of art is but the natural outcome of the 
satisfaction experienced by a mind at liberty to 
cull the fruits of inspiration in every age, untram- 
melled by the intrusion of preconceived ideas, 
and unwarped by prejudice. 

Henry F. Frost. 





At St. James’s Hall, last Monday, Miss Dora 
Schirmacher made her first appearance as pianist 
at the Monday Popular Concerts. We have more 
than once had occasion to speak of this talented 
young lady, who has studied at the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium, and has gained golden opinions in 
Germany by the excellence of her playing. She 
was heard on Monday in Beethoven’s sonata in 
C major, Op. 2, No. 3, and in Mendelssohn’s piano 
quartett in B minor, Op. 3, and showed, not only 
finished mechanism, but much intelligence and 
real musical feeling. Miss Schirmacher is still 
quite young, and there is every reason to expect 
that she will take high rank in the profession. 
The remaining pieces of Monday's concert were 
Cherubini’s fine quartett for strings in D minor, 
«nd Bruch’s interesting Romance for violin, played 
by Herr Straus. 

A CONCERT was given in St. James's [all on 
Wednesday afternoon in aid of the Stafford 
Tlouse Fund for the Relief of the Sick and 
Wounded Turkish Soldiers. The artists an- 
nounced to appear were Mdlle. Caroline Salla, 
Mdlle. Bauermeister, and Mr. Maybrick, as voca- 
lists ; and Messrs. Stoeger, Hollander, Erba, Hann, 
and Lasserre, as instrumentalists, 


Mr. J. S. Smeprock concluded his present 
series of Classical Musical Evenings on Wednesday 





evening at the Victoria Hall, Bayswater. The first 
part of the programme was selected from the works 
of Schubert, and comprised his trio in B flat, Op. 99; 
the Impromptu for piano in E flat, Op. 90, No, 2; 
the Rondeau Brillant, Op. 70, for piano and 
violin; and various songs. The most important 
pieces in the second part were Chopin’s Polonaise, 
Op. 3, for piano and violoncello, and Beethoven's 
piano trio in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2. Mr. Shedlock 
was assisted by Miss Mary Davies, and Messrs. J. 
Stedman, Wiener, and Liitgen. We are happy 
to learn that the concerts have been well sup- 
ported; for all endeavours such as these to 
promote the taste for high-class music em- 
phatically deserve support. Mr. Shedlock an- 
nounces that a second series will commence in 
March, 1878. 


Pror. MAcFARREN’s new oratorio, Joseph, 
written for the last Leeds Festival, will be per- 
formed for the first time in London on Tuesday 
evening next, by the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society, under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
Barnby. 


On Thursday evening next an orchestral concert 
of the students of the Royal Academy of Music 
will be given at St. James’s Hall; when an im- 
portant feature of the programme will be the per- 
formance of the first and second parts of Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio.” 


Tue Cambridge University Musical Society 
gave one of their excellent concerts on Monday 
last at the Guildhall, Cambridge, under the 
direction of Mr. C, Villiers Stanford. We have 
frequently had occasion to refer to the enter- 
prise of this society, and the concert of Monday 
was, in the interest of its programme, worthy 
to compare with most that have preceded it. 
Astorga’s Stabat Mater, with Franz’s additional 
accompaniments, was the most important work 
brought forward, but in addition to this Bach’s 
concerto in C minor for two pianos and strings, 
Volkmann's serenade in F for stringed orchestra, 
Mendelssohn’s duo in F minor for clarinet and 
corno di bassetto, besides part-songs by B. Luard- 
Selby, Beale, and Macfarren were performed. 


A DIFFICULTY has arisen in Paris with regard 
to the production of Gounod’s new opera Polyeucte. 
The composer sold the copyright to the publisher 
Lemoine, but omitted to reserve the right of ob- 
taining a copy of the score for the Director of the 
Opera. The publisher, naturally enough, refuses 
to furnish a copy gratis ; and the Director, alleging 
the impossibility of producing the work without 
the music, to which by his agreement he considers 
himself entitled, is taking proceedings against the 
composer to obtain ascore. It is hoped, however, 
that an amicable settlement will be arrived at. 


At M. Pasdeloup’s Concert Populaire last Sun- 
day week, Rubinstein’s “ Ocean” symphony was 
performed, under the direction of the composer, 
with enormous success. 


Prerro Anton1o Coprona, a native of Sicily, 
formerly very popular in Italy as an opera com- 
poser, and for many years conductor of the Opera 
at Lisbon, has just died at Catania, in the eighty- 
fifth year of hisage. His best-known work, Nina, 
pazza per Amore, was produced in 1835, 


Tue Belgian Royal Academy of Fine Arts has 
offered a prize of a gold medal, 800 fr. in value, 
for the best critical essay on the life and works 
of Grétry, with a musical analysis of his compo- 
sitions, printed and manuscript, and a determina- 
tion of the place which the illustrious Belgian 
musician occupies in the history of art in the 
eighteenth century. The essays may be written 
either in French, Flemish, or Latin, and must be 
sent in before June 1, 1879. 


Messrs. Scnorr, the eminent music-publishers 
of Mainz, intend to issue during the present 
month three new works by Wagner—the poem of 
his Parsifal; the “Siegfried Idyll,” for small 
orchestra; and a sketch for a pianoforte sonata. 
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The appearance of these works will be awaited 
with much interest. 


BraHMs’s new (second) symphony, in D major, 
is to be performed to-morrow for the first time at 
the Philharmonic Concert in Vienna. 
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FRoM THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE TO THE ESTABLISH. 
MENT OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, A.D, 1453-1871, 


By THOMAS HENRY DYER, LL.D. 


This work, which has been for some time out of print, hag 
been revised throughout for this edition, with the introduction 
of fresh matter and the addition of new chapters, bringing 
the history down to the year 1871. 

The book is not only of great interest and value to the 
general reader, but is also well adapted for students preparing 
for examination. Its use as a work of reference has been amply 
provided for by very full tables of contents to each volume, 
anda copious index to the whole. Those who may wish to make 
further rescarches will also find references throughout the work 
to the authorities which have been consulted. 
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“ Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more charming volume 
of stories, and that is saying a very great deal. From the first 
to the last the book overflows with the strange knowledge of 
child-nature which so rarely survives childhood ; and, more- 
over, with inexhaustible quiet humour which is never any- 
thing but innocent and well-bred, never priggish, and never 
clumsy.” —Academy. 





Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 700 pages, and numerous 
Illustrations, price 8s. 6d. 
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Former Volumes may still be had, some at reduced prices. 


London: Gzorcr Batt & Sons, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 
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